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AN EDITORIAL WORD 


Tus little book has been compiled chiefly from 
the historical works of Jesse Lee, Nathan Bangs, Abel 
Stevens, and Seaman’s Annals of New York Method- 
ism and from Dr. Tipple’s Heart of Asbury’s Journal. 
The purpose is to serve those who want a condensed 
description of Asbury and the early itinerants and the 
* times and conditions under which they did their heroic 
work for American Methodism. It is to be hoped that 
this compilation will lead many to secure and study 
for themselves some of the rich historical literature 
which men like Stevens, Hurst, Buckley, McTyeire, 
Atkinson, Tipple, and other authors have produced for 
our common Methodism. 

H. K. Carro_. 

January 15, 1916. 
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To BE OBSERVED BY Every Metruopist ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AND Loca CHuRCH IN AMERICA 


A Statue in Bronze of Francis Asbury on Horseback in the 
National Capital, near the Center of His Life’s Labor, 
as a Fitting Memorial of the American 
Circuit-Rider 


VoLUNTARY OFFERING FROM Every LocaL CHURCH oF SOCIETY 


To the Methodists of America, Spiritual Children of Francis 
Asbury: 


‘When Francis Asbury came across the sea in 1771 he found 
here only a handful of Methodists; when he died in 1816 
more than half of the Methodists in the world were on 
this continent. What John Wesley accomplished in Great 
Britain in a little over fifty years, Francis Asbury accom- 
plished in the United States and Canada in less than fifty 
years. What Wesley as a leader and organizer was to 
British Methodism, Asbury was to American Methodism. 

Asbury, in a letter written in 1807, stated that American 
Methodism in a little more than thirty-six years had become 
a body of 144,590 members and 536 preachers; while British 
Methodism in a period twice as long had gathered 150,974 
members and 576 preachers—the former working among a 
population of from two to five million people; the latter 
among 30,000,000 people. In 1809 the American daughter 
had outgrown her British mother by more than 5,000 members. 

The thought of all who bear the name which Wesley and 
Asbury lifted out of obloquy to honor—a mighty American 
host of eight millions—must turn in this hundredth anniver- 
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sary of Bishop Asbury’s death in loving appreciation of the 
work wrought by him and his glorious company of preachers, 
for it is on the strong foundations laid by them with tears 
and blood that our great communion of many branches 
securely rests. 

What a man Francis Asbury was! An itinerant ever in the 
saddle; a preacher whose one business it was to win men to 
God; a leader inspiring in all devotion to the Kingdom and 
ruling by the persistent force of loyal firmness; a pioneer 
bishop, so American in spirit that he would not become a 
general superintendent by Wesley’s appointment, until elected 
by his brethren in Conference; a statesman planning, organ- 
izing, uniting, establishing law, order, system—he was the 
father and founder of our Methodism. 

All his life a sufferer from physical ills; carrying constantly 
the burdens of his brethren; enduring reproach, opposition, 
discouragement; knowing daily in travel the fatigue, ex- 
posures, perils, and privations of the wilderness; often deeply 
grieved by disappointment in the weak and unworthy—a 
solitary man, without wife, home, or loving domestic com- 
panionship—surely he could not have filled his years of 
suffering and sacrifice with such fruitful labors, except by 
the power of the Almighty Father. 

The Methodists of the twentieth century who are heirs of 
the riches transmitted by Asbury and the Fathers, a heritage 
of incomparable value, seek to give a loving, lasting expression 
of their gratitude to these heroic pioneers. How can we 
best accomplish this object? 

By carrying out the program proposed by the Francis 
Asbury Centenary Association, created by the Ecumenical 
Methodist Commission of the United States and Canada, and 
embracing representatives of these Churches: Methodist Epis- 
copal, Methodist Episcopal, South, Methodist Protestant, 
Methodist Church of Canada, African Methodist Episcopal, 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion, Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal, Free Methodist, Wesleyan Methodist. 

All branches of Methodism have been and are still cor- | 
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dially invited to participate, and it is hoped that the centenary 
will be observed in 1916 by Methodists of every branch and 
of every local church or society. 

The plan of observance is in outline, as follows: 

1. A program by every Annual Conference in America at 
its session in 1916 in honor of the labors and achievements 
of Asbury and his coworkers and the mighty results that 
have come from their heroic endeavors, each Conference 
to make its own program. 

2. On the Sunday nearest the date of the anniversary of 
his death, March 26, or Sunday, April 2, 1916, a sermon from 
every Methodist pulpit, designed to call to the minds of the 
prosperous Methodists of to-day how great was the invest- 
ment of endeavor and devotion, privation and sacrifice made 
by the preachers and members of the first half century of 
American Methodism. 

3. A wide circulation of literature relating to the men and 
events of that period, that the appreciation and gratitude of 
Methodists of the twentieth century may be evoked for the 
fathers of the eighteenth century. 

4. The erection of a bronze equestrian statue of Bishop 
Asbury in the city of Washington from the voluntary con- 
tributions. of American Methodist churches. Such a statue 
of this devoted man would surely not be out of place among 
the statues of those who have served their country as 
warriors, statesmen, and pioneers, inasmuch as his labors 
helped mightily in laying religious, moral, and social founda- 
tions for an enduring republic. 

The statue is to be designed and executed by an eminent 
sculptor whose artistic ability is attested by some of the 
best examples of the art East and West, North and South. 
It will be in every way worthy of the pioneer hero it is to 
represent, of the conspicuous place it will occupy in the capital 
of the United States, and of the great communion that pro- 
vides for its erection. 

Application will be made to Congress for a suitable site for 
the monument which must be such as will pass the criticisms 
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of the Art Commission, the body having official control of 
such public memorials in the District of Columbia. 

There will be needed for statue and pedestal approxi- 
mately $50,000, and the Methodists of America are requested 
to furnish it by voluntary contributions. As this is to be 
the first and chief memorial to the heroism of the Fathers 
provided by our common Methodism, and is to have a con- 
spicuous place in the national capital, this Committee, repre- 
senting the cooperating branches of Methodism, is going 
forward in full confidence that every local church, young 
people’s society and Sunday school in the country will gladly 
contribute at least one dollar, while many will make larger 
offerings. Every church will desire to share and every 
itinerant minister will make sure that he is represented in 
this monument to the achievements of the early Methodist 
itineracy and laity. 

If, happily, there should be an excess after the expenses of 
the statue are met, the Executive Committee of the Asbury 
Centenary Association is pledged to return the surplus pro 
rata to the several contributing branches to be added to 
their respective Conference Claimants’ Funds. 

By request of the Executive Committee the publishing 
houses, or financial agencies, of the various bodies will 
receive such contributions as may be sent them, and pay 
the amounts to the designated treasurer of the Francis 
Asbury Centenary Association. 

Contributions for the Methodist Episcopal Church should 
be paid to The Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City; 220 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and 1018 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

For the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to ‘its Pub- 
lishing House, Nashville, Tennessee. 

For the Methodist Protestant Church, to its Publishing 
House, 316 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

For the African Methodist Episcopal Church, to Dr. J. R. 
Hawkins, Financial Secretary, 1541 14th Street, Waste 
Dit 
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For the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, to the 
Star Publishing House, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

For the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, to its Pub- 
lishing House, Jackson, Tennessee. 

For the Free Methodist Church, to W. B. Rose, Publishing 
Agent, 1132 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 

For any other Methodist branch, to its own publishing house, 
or financial secretary or to any of the above named collecting 
agencies. 

We urgently recommend that district superintendents, or 
presiding elders, and officers of young people’s societies and 
Sunday schools immediately take measures to secure and 
forward contributions as indicated above. Let no one wait 
for another. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee of the Francis 
Asbury Memorial Association, 


Eart Cranston, Chairman Boa Pitter 

E. K. CAmMpseLt, Vice-Chairman S. D. CHown 

H. K. Carrot, Secretary C. S. Smita 

E. L. Watson ALEXANDER WALTERS 
E. E. Hoss C. H. Puiyirs 

T. H. Lewis Witson T. Hocure 


Representatives of various branches of American Methodism 
OFFICE OF ExecuTIvE COMMITTEE, III4 WooDWARD 
Buiitpinc, WasuHINcTON, D. C. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE RISE OF METHODISM IN AMERICA 


Tue Irish ELEMENT 


Joun WESLEY appreciated the Irish character in 
both its virtues and its defects. Ireland was a favorite 
resort to him; he crossed the channel forty-two times, 
as we have seen, spending at least six years of his 
laborious life on the island. Though he was some- 
times mobbed, and even hung in effigy, these hostil- 
ities were but local, and could not affect his estimate 
of the people generally. They are “an immeasurably 
loving people,’ he writes. During a sermon in the 
open air they would not cover their heads in a hail- 
storm, though he advised them to do so. “Indeed, 
so civil a people as the Irish in general I never 
saw,” he says, “either in Europe or America.” As 
“perfect courtesy” could be found in their cabins as 
in the courts of London or Paris. His Irish congre- 
gations were generally “in tears,” but “the water 
spread too wide to be deep.” He found it necessary 
to preach to them with a more alarming tone than 
he used in any other part of the United Kingdom, 
in order to make any lasting impression upon their 
versatile minds. Yet Ireland was to yield him many 
of the most eminent of his coadjutors: Adam Clarke, 
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Henry Moore, Thomas Walsh, Gideon Ouseley, and 
scores more. Irishmen were to found Methodism, 
or aid in founding it, in the North American British 
Provinces, in the United States, in the West Indies, in 
Australia, in Africa, in India. “They sleep in mis- 
sionary graves, awaiting the trumpet of the resurrec- 
tion, in nearly all parts of the globe to which Method- 
ism has borne the cross.” 

In the year 1758 Wesley visited the county of Lim- 
erick. His Journal reports there a singular com-_ 
munity, settled in Court Mattress, and in Killiheen, 
Balligarrane, and Pallas, villages within four miles 
of Court Mattress. They were not native Celts, but 
a Teutonic population. Having been nearly half a 
century without pastors who could speak their lan- 
guage, they had become thoroughly demoralized: 
noted for drunkenness, profanity, and “utter neglect — 
of religion.” But the Methodist itinerants had pene- 
trated to their hamlets, and they were now a reformed, 
a devout people. They had erected a large chapel 
in the center of Court Mattress. “So did God at 
last provide,” writes Wesley, “for these poor strangers 
who, for fifty years, had none who cared for their — 
souls.” At later visits he declares that three such 
towns as Court Mattress, Killiheen, and Balligarrane 
were hardly to be found anywhere else in Ireland or 
England. There was “no cursing or swearing, no 
Sabbath-breaking, no drunkenness, no ale-house in 
any of them.” “They had become a serious, thinking 
people, and their diligence had turned all their land 
into a garden. How will these poor foreigners rise 
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up in the Day of Judgment against those that are 
round about them!” 


THE SAILING OF EmBury AND His CoMPANY 


bd 


“On a spring morning in 1760,” says Farrar in his 
History of Limerick, “a group of emigrants might 
have been seen at the customhouse quay, Limerick, 
preparing to embark for America. At that time emi- 
gration was not so common an occurrence as it is 
now, and the excitement connected with their depart- 
ure was intense. They were Palatines from Balli- 
garrane, and were accompanied to the vessel’s side by 
crowds of their companions and friends, some of 
whom had come sixteen miles to say ‘farewell’ for 
the last time. One of those about to leave—a young 
man, with a thoughtful look and resolute bearing— 
is evidently the leader of the party, and more than 
an ordinary pang is felt by many as they bid him fare- 
well. He had been one of the first fruits of his 
countrymen to Christ, had been the leader of the 
infant church, and in their humble chapel had often 
ministered to them the word of life. He is surrounded 
by his spiritual children and friends, who are anxious 
to have some parting words of counsel and instruc- 
tion. He enters the vessel, and from its side once 
more breaks among them the bread of life. And 
now the last prayer is offered; they embrace each 
other; the vessel begins to move. As she recedes 
uplifted hands and uplifted hearts attest what all felt. 
But none of all that vast multitude felt more, prob- 
ably, than that young man. His name is Philip Em- 
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bury. His party consisted of his wife, Margaret 
Switzer, to whom he had been married on the 27th 
of November, 1758, in Rathkeale Church; two of his 
brothers and their families; Peter Switzer, probably 
a brother of his wife; Paul Heck and Barbara his 
wife; Valer Tettler; Philip Morgan and a family of 
the Dulmages. The vessel arrived safely in New York 
on the 1oth of August, 1760.” 

It can hardly be doubted that on arriving in New 
York, Embury, a class leader and also a licensed local 
preacher in Ireland, attempted some religious care of 
the few Methodists who had accompanied him; but 
they fell away from their steadfastness in the tempta- 
tions of their new condition, and he, yielding to dis- 
couragement, appears not to have used his office as a 
preacher till the autumn of 1766. 


Tue CALL oF BaRrBARA HECK 


After their arrival in New York, with the excep- 
tion of Embury and three or four others, they all 
finally lost their sense of the fear of God, and became 
open worldlings. Some subsequently fell into greater 
depths of sin than others. Late in the year 1765 
another vessel arrived in New York, bringing over 
Paul Ruckle, Luke Rose, Jacob Heck, Peter Bark- 
man, and Henry Williams, with their families. These 
were Palatines, some of them relatives of Embury, 
and others his former friends and neighbors. A few 
of them only were Wesleyans. Mrs. Barbara Heck, 
who had been residing in New York since 1760, visited 
them frequently. One of the company, Paul Ruckle, 
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was her eldest brother. It was when visiting them 
on one of these occasions that she found some of the 
party engaged in a game of cards; there is no proof, 
either direct or indirect, that any of them were Wes- 
leyans, and connected with Embury. Her spirit was 
roused, and, doubtless emboldened by her long and 
intimate acquaintance with them in Ireland, she seized 
the cards, threw them into the fire, and then most 
solemnly warned them of their danger and duty. 
Leaving them, she went immediately to the dwelling 
of Embury, who was her cousin. It was located upon 
Barrack Street, now Park Place. After narrating 
what she had seen and done, under the influence of 
the Divine Spirit and with power she appealed to him 
to be no longer silent, but to preach the word forth- 
with. She parried his excuses, and urged him to 
commence at once in his own house, and to his own 
people. He consented, and she went out and collected 
four persons, who, with herself, constituted his 
audience. After singing and prayer he preached to 
them, and enrolled them in a class. He continued 
thereafter to meet them weekly. Embury was not 
among the card-players, nor in the same house with 
them. 

_ The little company soon grew too large for Em- 
_bury’s house; they hired a more commodious room in 
the neighborhood, where he continued to conduct their 
worship, its expenses being met by voluntary contribu- 
tions. 

_ At the suggestion of Barbara Heck, ground was 
secured and a neat church erected, “the first struc- 
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ture of the denomination in the western hemisphere ; 
on October 30, 1768,” Embury dedicated it. 


Tue Work OF STRAWBRIDGE IN MAryLAND 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
giving a “brief account of the rise of Methodism” in 
their preface to the Discipline, in 1790, say, after 
alluding to the labors of Embury, that “about the 
same time Robert Strawbridge, a local Preacher from 
Ireland, settled in Frederick County, in the State 
of Maryland, and preaching there, formed some 
societies.” Robert Strawbridge was born at Drumsna, 
near the River Shannon, in the county of Leitrim, 
Ireland. An ardent Hibernian, his zeal for religion 
provoked “such a storm of persecution” among his 
neighbors as induced him, not long after his conver- 
sion, to escape their opposition by removing from 
his native place to the county of Sligo, where “his 
labors were signally blessed of God through a con- 
siderable district.” He labored also in the county 
of Cavan, where, for many years, aged Methodists 
delighted to talk of his zeal and humble but heroic 
preaching, and “highly prized his piety and gifts.” 
They “recognized him as a man of more than ordinary 
usefulness. He was very ardent and evangelical in 
his spirit.” He subsequently preached in the county 
of Armagh, residing mostly at Tanderagee. He 
“sounded the alarm” through all that populous rural 
district. Terryhugan, mentioned by Wesley as the 
“mother-church of these parts,” was “a place to which 
he often resorted, and among its lively Methodists, 
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warm in their religious affections, he found many a 
heart that beat in unison with his own.” His name 
remained embalmed in the memories of the latest 
Methodists of that generation in Terryhugan. One of 
their devoted young women became his wife, and emi- 
grated with him to America, according to some ac- 
counts, in 1760, according to others in 1764 or 1765. 
Strawbridge, being an Irishman by nativity and 
education, if not by blood, had the characteristic 
traits of his countrymen: he was generous, energetic, 
fiery, versatile, somewhat intractable to authority, 
and probably improvident. In his various migrations 
he never bettered his temporal fortunes, but he never 
lost the warmth or buoyancy of his religious spirit. 
He came to America to secure a more competent liveli- 
hood—‘“‘which object, however, he never accom- 
plished”—and plunged at once, with his young wife, 
into the “backwoods,” for Frederick County, where 
he settled on “Sam’s Creek,” had but recently been 
reclaimed from the perils of savage invasion. He 
opened his house for preaching, formed in it a Meth- 
odist Society, and, not long after, built the “Log 
Meetinghouse” on Sam’s Creek, about a mile from 
his home. He buried beneath its pulpit two of his 
children. It was a rude structure, twenty-two feet 
square, and, though long occupied, was never finished, 
but remained without windows, door, or floor. “The 
logs were sawed on one side for a doorway, and holes 
were made on the other three sides for windows.” 
Thus did Methodism begin simultaneously, or nearly 
so, in the north and in the middle of the opening con- 
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tinent. Its first two chapels were befittingly humble, 
their very humbleness being not only an adaptation 
to its peculiar mission among the poor, but giving, by 
contrast with the grandeur of its still advancing re- 
sults, a peculiar moral sublimity, a divine attestation 
to the great cause of which they were the first monu- 
ments. Each was in its lowly sphere an evangelical 
pharos, shedding out a pure though modest light, the 
rays of which extended, blended, and brightened, till 
they streamed, a divine illumination, over the whole 
heavens of the nation, and fell in scattered radiance, 
like the light of the morning, on many of the ends of 
the earth. And, judging from the present prospect, 
he may not be an extravagant prophet who should 
venture to predict that “Wesley Chapel” of New 
York and the “Log Chapel” of Maryland shall yet 
assume a purer and a sublimer glory in Christian 
history than the splendid structures of Saint Paul, — 
Saint Peter, and Saint Sophia. For still is it true, 
and will be to the end, that “God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things 
which are mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are: that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 

The introduction of Methodism into America, de- 
manded by the great movement of transatlantic immi- 
gration, was itself an incident of that movement. The 
new and urgent necessity thus evolved a moral provi- 
sion for itself. Embury and the Palatines, Straw- 
bridge, and scores, probably hundreds of other Meth- 
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odists, individually scattered through the colonies, had 
been floated, as it were, by the insetting current to 
the shores of the New World, and soon became the 
centers of religious societies among its Atlantic com- 
munities. Borne along by the irresistible stream, 
apparently submerged at times in its tumultuous 
course, many of them reappeared in the remote 
interior settlements and became the germs of early 
Methodist churches in the desert. The Emburys, the 
Hecks, and some of their associates bore Methodism 
not only to northern New York, but at last to Upper 
Canada, years before any regular itinerants penetrated 
that province. The preachers and laymen of Mary- 
land bore it across the Alleghanies, and scattered the 
precious seed over the valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi. (From Stevens’s History of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States of Amer- 
ica. ) 


CHAPTER II 


EARLY METHODIST PREACHERS FROM 
ENGLAND 


RosBert WILLIAMS 


Ropert WILLIAMS came over in 1769, beginning 
his work in Embury’s Chapel. Thenceforward for 
about six years he was one of the most effective 
pioneers of American Methodism—“the first Meth- 
odist minister in America that published a book, the 
first that married, the first that located, and the first 
that died.” We have but little knowledge of his career, 
but sufficient to show that he had the fire and heroism 
of the original itinerancy. He was stationed at John 
Street Church some time in 1771. He labored suc- 
cessfully with Strawbridge in founding the new cause 
in Baltimore County. In the first published Confer- 
ence Minutes he is appointed to Petersburg, Virginia. 
“He was the apostle of Methodism in Virginia.” He 
followed Strawbridge in founding it in 1772 on the 
eastern shore of Maryland. In the same year he 
appeared in Norfolk, Virginia. Taking his stand on 
the steps of the courthouse, he collected a congrega- 
tion by singing a hymn, and then preached with a 
plainness and energy so novel among them that they 
supposed he was insane. No one invited him home 
in a community noted for hospitality; they were afraid — 
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of his supposed lunacy; but on hearing him a second 
time their opinion was changed. He was received 
to their houses, and soon after a society was formed 
in the city, the germ of the denomination in the State. 
In 1773 he traveled in various parts of Virginia. 

Another humble English Methodist appeared on the 
scene a few months after Williams’s arrival, and 
though he was anticipated some few weeks by Wes- 
ley’s first missionaries, yet by coincidence of time, as 
well as of character and career, his name may be 
appropriately placed with that of Williams before we 
turn to the regular itinerants for the more historic 
scope of our narrative. 


Joun Kine 


' John King’s name will never die in the records of 
the church in the Middle States. He came from 
London to America in the latter part of 1769, whether 
attracted hither by the claims of the new church or 
not is now not ascertainable. His enthusiastic sym- 
pathy with the pioneer Methodists led him, however, 
to throw himself immediately into their ranks, per- 
sisting even against severe discouragements. He first 
appears in Philadelphia, inspired with what he deemed 
an inward call to preach the gospel, and burdened with 
the apostolic sense of the “woe” that would be to him 
if he did not preach it. He offered himself to the 
church for license, but it hesitated. “However,” says 
its historian, “this young man determined to preach,” 
and made an appointment “in the Potter’s Field.” He, 
accordingly, proclaimed humbly but courageously his 
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first message in that humblest of sanctuaries, over 
the graves of the poor, and thus began a career of 
eminent usefulness. Some of his Methodist brethren 
heard him, and urged his authorization by the society 
as a preacher. He was permitted to deliver a “trial 
sermon’ before them, was licensed, and next appears 
in Wilmington, Delaware, “among a few people who 
were there earnestly seeking the Lord.” Thence we 
trace him into Maryland, where Strawbridge greets 
him with hearty welcome; and they work zealously 
together in Baltimore County, Robert Williams shar- 
ing their toils and sufferings. King was a man of 
invincible zeal. 

King’s first pulpit in Baltimore was a blacksmith’s 
block at the intersection of Front and French Streets. 
His next sermon was from a table at the junction of 
Baltimore and Calvert Streets; his courage was tested 
on this occasion, for it was the militia training-day, 
and the drunken crowd charged upon him so effectu- 
ally as to upset the table and lay him prostrate on 
the earth. He knew, however, that the noblest 
preachers of Methodism had suffered like trials in 
England, and he maintained his ground courageously. 
The commander of the troops, an Englishman, recog- 
nized him as a fellow countryman, and defending him, 
restored order, and allowed him to proceed. Victo- 
rious over the mob, he made so favorable an impres- 
sion as to be invited to preach in the English Church 
of Saint Paul’s, but improved that opportunity with 
such fervor as to receive no repetition of the courtesy. 
Methodism had now, however, entered Baltimore, 
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down to our day its chief citadel in the New World. 
In five years after King stood there on the blacksmith’s 
block, it was strong enough to entertain the Annual 
Conference of the denomination. 

King was afterward received into the regular itin- 
erancy. He was a member of the first Conference 
of 1773, and was appointed with Watters to New 
Jersey. He soon after entered Virginia, and with 
two other preachers traveled Robert Williams’s new 
six-weeks’ circuit, extending from Petersburg into 
North Carolina. 

The name of “America” appears, in 1770, for the 
first time in Wesley’s list of appointments. Four 
preachers are recorded as composing the little corps 
of its Methodist evangelists: Joseph Pilmoor, Richard 
Boardman, Robert Williams, and John King. In 
the Minutes of the next year America appears for the 
first time in the list of returns of members of society. 
It reports three hundred and sixteen. Captain Webb 
was still abroad laboring in the middle colonies, and 
was appealing to Wesley for more preachers. Pil- 
moor and Boardman also wrote to him, calling for 
recruits. Their reports of success, with the returns 
of more than three hundred members in their infant 
churches, could not be resisted by Wesley; and 
though British Methodism was now in an anxious 
crisis, the disjunction of its Calvinistic and Arminian 
parties, and the Conference of 1771 was agitated by 
that controversy and by the presence and remon- 
strance of Shirley, one of the Calvinistic leaders— 
the origin of the great Arminian contest of the last 
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century, and of Fletcher’s memorable ‘“Checks”—yet 
Wesley turned from the gathering storm and pointed 
the Conference again to the brightening light in the 
Western sky. “Our brethren in America call aloud 
for help,” he said to the assembled body; “who are 
willing to go over and help them?” Five responded, 
and two were appointed. They were all that could 
be spared from the urgent work at home, supplied as 
yet by but about a hundrd and twenty effective itin- 
erants. 

One of them was Francis Asbury. He wassonly 
about seventeen years old when he began to hold 
public meetings, not eighteen when he began to preach, 
and about twenty-one when he started out as an itiner- 
ant, supplying the place of an absent traveling 
preacher, though not yet received by the Annual Con- 
ference. (From Stevens's History of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America.) 


CHAPTER III 


ASBURY BEGINS HIS CAREER IN AMERICA 


WHEN appointed by Wesley to America he was a 
young man, about twenty-six years of age. He had 
been in the traveling ministry only about five years, 
and but four years on the catalogue of regular 
appointments, but had seen hard service on Bedford- 
shire, Colchester, and Wiltshire Circuits. He was 
studious, somewhat introspective, with a thoughtful- 
ness which was tinged at times with melancholy. His 
was one of those minds which can find rest only in 
labor; designed for great work, and therefore en- 
dowed with a restless instinct for it. He was an 
incessant preacher, of singular practical directness; 
was ever in motion, on foot or on horseback over his 
long circuits; a rigorous disciplinarian, disposed to 
do everything by method; a man of few words, and 
those always to the point; of quick and marvelous 
insight into character ; of a sobriety, not to say severity 
of temperament, which might have been repulsive 
had it not been softened by a profound religious 
humility, for his soul, ever aspiring to the highest 
virtue, was ever complaining within itself over its 
shortcomings. His mind had eminently a military 
cast. He never lost his self-possession, and could 
therefore seldom be surprised. He seemed not to 
know fear, and never yielded to discouragement in 
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a course sanctioned by his faith or conscience. He 
could plan sagaciously, seldom pausing to consider 
theories of wisdom or policy, but as seldom failing in 
practical prudence. The rigor which his disciplinary 
predilections imposed upon others was so exemplified 
by himself, that his associates or subordinates, instead 
of revolting from it, accepted it as a challenge of 
heroic emulation. 


A Man or Heroic Motp 


Discerning men could not come into his presence 
without perceiving that his soul was essentially heroic, 
and that nothing committed to his agency could fail, 
if it depended upon conscientiousness, prudence, cour- 
age, labor, and persistence. “Who,” says one who 
knew him intimately (Ezekiel Cooper), “who of us 
could be in his company without feeling impressed 
with a reverential awe and profound respect? It was 
almost impossible to approach him without feeling the 
strong influence of his spirit and presence. There 
was something in this remarkable fact almost inex- 
plicable and indescribable. Was it owing to the 
strength and elevation of his spirit, the sublime con- 
ceptions of his mind, the dignity and majesty of his 
soul, or the sacred profession with which he was 
clothed, as an ambassador of God, invested with 
divine authority? But so it was; it appeared as 
though the very atmosphere in which he moved gave 
unusual sensations of diffidence and humble restraint 
to the boldest confidence of man.” Withal, his appear- 
ance was in his favor. In his most familiar portrait he 
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has the war-worn aspect of a military veteran, but in 
earlier life his frame was robust, his countenance 
full, fresh, and expressive of generous if not refined 
feelings. He was somewhat attentive to his apparel, 
and always maintained an easy dignity of manners, 
which commanded the respect, if not the affection, of 
his associates. The appeals from the American Meth- 
odists had reached him in his rural circuits, for he 
had never left his ministerial work to attend the 
Annual Conference. Two months before the session 
of 1771 his mind had been impressed with the thought 
that America was his destined field of labor. He saw 
in the New World a befitting sphere for his apostolic 
aspirations. 

These great qualities, made manifest in his subse- 
quent career, were inherent in the man, and Wesley 
could not fail to perceive them. He not only accepted 
him for America, but, notwithstanding his youth, 
appointed him, at the ensuing Conference, at the head 
of the American ministerial itinerancy. 


SAILING From BrisTou 


Receiving his appointment, he returned from the 
Conference at Bristol to take leave of his friends. 
“T went home,” he writes, “to acquaint my parents 
with my great undertaking, which I opened in as 
gentle a manner as posible. Though it was grievous 
to flesh and blood, they consented to let me go. My 
mother is one of the tenderest parents in the world; 
but I believe she was blessed in the present instance 
_ with divine assistance to part with me. I visited most 
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of my friends in Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and 
Gloucestershire, and felt much life and power among 
them. Several of our meetings were indeed held in 
the spirit and life of God. Many of my friends were 
struck with wonder when they heard of my going, but 
none opened their mouths against it, hoping it was of 
God. Some wished that their situation would allow 
them to go with me.” He arrived at last at Bristol to 
embark, but without a penny for his expenses. “Yet,” 
he writes, “the Lord soon opened the hearts of 
friends, who supplied me with clothes and ten pounds: 
thus I found, by experience, that he will provide for 
those who trust in him.” The ship sailed on the 4th 
of September. He had but two blankets for his bed, 
and slept with them on the hard boards during the 
voyage. “I want,” he writes, “faith, courage, patience, 
-meekness, love. When others suffer so much for 
their temporal interests, surely I may suffer a little 
for the glory of God and the good of souls. I feel 
my spirit bound to the New World, and my heart 
united to the people, though unknown; and have great 
cause to believe that I am not running before I am 
sent. The more troubles I meet with, the more con- 
vinced I am that I am doing the will of God.” When 
eight days out he writes: “Whither am I going? To 
the New World. What to do? To gain honor? No, 
if I know my own heart. To get money? No; I 
am going to live to God, and to bring others so to do. 
If God does not acknowledge me in America, I will 
soon return to England. I know my views are up- 
right now ; may they never be otherwise!” 
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He preached frequently on the voyage, and spent 
his leisure time “in prayer, retirement, and reading.” 
“My spirit,’ he wrote, “mourns and thirsts after 
entire devotion.” Such was Francis Asbury. 


ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA 


After a voyage of more than fifty days they reached 
Philadelphia, “and,” says Asbury, “were brought in 
the evening to a large church, where we met with a 
considerable congregation. Mr. Pilmoor preached. 
The people looked on us with pleasure, hardly know- 
ing how to show their love sufficiently, bidding us 
welcome with fervent affection, and receiving us as 
angels of God.” 

There were now probably about six hundred Meth- 
odists in the colonies, and at least ten preachers, 
including Embury, Webb, Williams, King, and Owen, 
besides Wesley’s missionaries. The “large church” 
in which Asbury heard Pilmoor preach on the evening 
of his arrival was Saint George’s, still standing, and 
revered as the “Old Cathedral” of Methodism in 
Philadelphia. It had been built by a German Re- 
formed Society, but its projectors failed, and sold it 
in 1770 to Miles Pennington, one of the members of 
the first class of seven persons formed in the city 
by Captain Webb in 1768. It was probably at the 
instance of Webb that Pennington obtained it, for the 
veteran soldier knew the value of fortified fields. He 
gave liberally from his own funds toward it. The 
same year it was conveyed to the captain and others 
as trustees of the Methodist society. 
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GAVE IMPULSE TO THE ITINERANCY 


Francis Asbury’s remarkable career, the “giants of 
those days’”’ who rose up in all parts of the itinerant 
field, the great outspread of Methodism over the con- 
tinent, have much of their explanation in these early 
indications of the great man who had thus suddenly 

¢appeared in the arena. I have therefore deemed it 
proper to introduce him to the reader as completely 
as the paucity of the contemporary records will admit. 
It was impossible that he should not be quickly recog- 
nized by the multiplying societies as their providential 
leader. Nathan Bangs says: “The consequence of 
thus extending his labors into the country towns and 
villages was the giving a new and more vigorous 
impulse to religious zeal, and of calling the attention 
of multitudes to the gospel message who otherwise 
might never have heard it. This example of Asbury 
had its effect upon the other preachers, and in the 
latter part of the year some of them visited the 
provinces of Delaware and Maryland, and preached 
on the western and eastern shore of Maryland. Two 
private members of the society raised up by Straw- 
bridge were the first Methodists who visited Kent 
County, on the eastern shore of Maryland. They 
came to one John Randal’s, conversed and prayed 
with the family, and left behind them some salutary 
impressions. This created a desire for Methodist 
preaching; and shortly after Strawbridge himself paid 
them a yisit and preached to them the gospel of 
Christ. He was followed by Robert Williams; and 
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in December following, 1772, Asbury went into Kent 
County. Through the persevering labors of Asbury, 
and others associated with him, a gracious work was 
commenced on this peninsula, which has resulted in 
great good to the souls of thousands.” 

It was under the impulse of Asbury’s example that 
Robert Williams now went to Virginia and preached 
on the steps of the Norfolk Courthouse, and that Pil- 
moor went preaching southward as far as Savannah. 

In the autumn of 1772 Asbury was again laboring 
in and all around New York. He there received a 
letter from Wesley appointing him “assistant” or 
superintendent of the American societies, though he 
was yet but about twenty-seven years of age. He 
thus took charge of all the churches and the appoint- 
ments of the preachers, subject to the authority of 
Wesley. 

He now turned southward, scattering the good seed 
as he went, and inspiriting the societies and preachers. 
He preached almost daily, sometimes as early as five 
o’clock in the morning. At Princeton he met Board- 
man, reduced from an “assistant” to a “helper,” but, 
writes Asbury, “we both agreed in judgment about 
the affairs of the society, and were comforted to- 
gether.” He passes on rapidly through Philadelphia 
and Delaware, and in Maryland finds the cause 
spreading in all directions. He reaches the house of 
Henry Watters, “whose brother is an exhorter, and 
now gone with Mr. Williams to Virginia. The Lord 
hath done great things for these people, notwithstand- 
_ ing the weakness of the instruments, and some little 
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irregularities. Men who neither feared God nor re- 
garded men—swearers, liars, cock-fighters, card- 
players, horse-racers, drunkards, etc—are now so 
changed as to become new men; and they are filled 
with the praises of God. Not unto us, O Lord, not 
unto us; but unto thy name be all the glory!” 

Young Watters we shall soon meet, and find him 
sustaining worthily his distinction as the first native 
Methodist itinerant of America. Asbury preached at 
the house of “friend Gatch,’ another name which was 
to become conspicuous in the early history of the 
church. We trace him further to the home of Richard 
Owen, the first native local Preacher,! ‘where the 
Lord enabled” him “to preach with much feeling to a 
great number of people” ; to “friend Durbin’s,” another 
primitive ministerial name; to the Sam’s Creek “Log 
Meetinghouse” of Strawbridge. He entered Balti- 
more and preached there, but was soon away again, — 
hastening from town to town. (From Stevens's His- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.) 

Ta According to Atkinson, ‘‘The Beginnings of the Wesleyan Movement in 


America,” 1896, the honor of being the first American Methodist preacher 
belongs to Edward Evans, of Philadelphia, a convert of Whitefield. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE FIRST AMERICAN CONFERENCE 


THE first American Methodist Conference began its 
session in Philadelphia on Wednesday, the 14th, and 
closed on Friday, the 16th of July, 1773. Rankin 
says, “There were present seven Preachers, besides 
Boardman and Pilmoor, who were to return to Eng- 
land.” Asbury, detained on his New York Circuit, 
did not appear till the second day of the session; he 
was the tenth member, making the number the same 
as at Wesley’s first Conference in England, held 
twenty-nine years before. The members of this first 
American Conference were all Europeans; they were 
Thomas Rankin, Richard Boardman, Joseph Pilmoor, 
Francis Asbury, Richard Wright, George Shadford, 
Thomas Webb, John King, Abraham Whitworth, and 
Joseph Yearby, who had accompanied Rankin and 
Shadford from England. 

The first reports of members in society were made 
to this Conference: they were 180 in New York, 180 
in Philadelphia, 200 in New Jersey, 500 in Maryland, 
100 in Virginia; nearly half were, therefore, in Mary- 
land, the most fruitful soil that the denomination has 
found in the country. The aggregate returns were 
1,160. Rankin was disappointed; he expected to find 
a larger numerical strength in American Methodism. 
These, however, were only its members of classes; 
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there were many more adherents who considered them- 
selves members of its societies. The preachers had 
formed societies without classes; the exact discipline 
of English Methodism had not, in fact, been yet fully 
introduced into America. Asbury labored hard to 
conform the American societies to Wesley’s model, 
but had met with no little resistance from both the 
preachers and laymen; Rankin had been sent out for 
this purpose, and to these two thorough disciplinarians 
we owe the effective organization of the incipient 
Methodism of the New World. Without them it 
seems probable that it would have adopted a settled 
pastorate, and become blended with the Anglican 
Church of the colonies, or, like the fruits of White- 
field’s labors, been absorbed in the general Protestant- 
ism of the country. 

Asbury, arriving on the second day of the session; 
hints at the anti-Wesleyan tendencies of the times by 
saying that he “did not find such harmony” on that 
day “as he could wish for,” and concludes his notice 
of the proceedings with the remark that “there were 
some debates among the preachers in this Conference 
relative to the conduct of some who had manifested 
a desire to abide in the cities and live like gentlemen. 
Three years out of four have been already spent in 
the cities. It was also found that money had been 
wasted, improper leaders appointed, and many of our 
rules broken.” 


CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH CLERGY 


Wesley, being thoroughly loyal to the Established — 
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Church of England, had trained his people to humble 
submission to its arrogant policy toward them; 
Rankin enforced a like submission in this country, 
as the English Church was still recognized here in 
some of the colonies, particularly in Maryland and 
Virginia, where it was established by law. But the 
Revolution was already looming over the country. 
The English clergy were deserting it; and many that 
remained were of very questionable moral character. 
A great proportion of the colonists had no traditional 
attachment to the Anglican Church; the submissive 
policy of Wesley in England was therefore irrelevant 
‘in America. He was too distant to perceive the fact; 
and his representatives were too Anglican to recog- 
nize it, but many of the American Methodists, and 
some of their preachers, were wiser. They insisted 
upon their right to the sacraments from their own 
pastors. Theoretically, none of us now can dispute 
their claim; practically, Wesley himself conceded it, 
after the additional and decisive argument of the 
Revolution, by constituting them an independent 
church, with full powers to consecrate the sacra- 
ments. The men who then seemed radical, in this 
respect, were so simply because they had a superior 
foresight of the predestined importance and needs 
of American Methodism. 

Robert Strawbridge, as we have seen, contended 
sturdily for the right of the people to the sacraments, 
and could not be deterred by Asbury or Rankin from 
administering them. He had founded the church in 
the regions whence now nearly one half of its mem- 
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bers were reported; he had administered to them the 
sacraments before any English itinerants appeared 
in the country, and, being an Irishman, he shared 
not in the deferential sympathies of his English 
brethren for the Establishment; as for any other senti- 
ments, the actual character of the representatives of 
the Establishment, clerical and lay, around him, could 
claim none from him but pity or contempt. Its clergy 
were known chiefly as the heartiest card-players, horse- 
racers, and drinkers of the middle colonies. Robert 
Strawbridge was doubtless imprudent in the Irish reso- 
lution with which he resisted the policy of the English 
itinerants, for the intuitive foresight with which he 
anticipated the necessity of the independent admin- 
istration of the sacraments should have suggested to 
him the certainty of their concession in due time, and, 
therefore, the expediency Of patient harmony in the 
infant church till that time should come. Discord was 
extremely perilous at this early stage of the denomina- 
tion. He was firm, however; and though the first 
“rule” adopted by this Conference seems absolute, yet 
we learn from Asbury that it was adopted with the 
understanding that “no preacher in our connection 
shall be permitted to administer the ordinances at this 
time except Mr. Strawbridge, and he under the par- 
ticular direction of the assistant.” A concession so 
singular shows the extraordinary consideration in 
which Strawbridge was held, the influence he had 
obtained over the societies of Maryland and Virginia, 
perhaps also the conscious necessity of the independ- 
ent administration of the sacraments in that chief — 
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field of the denomination. As we shall hereafter see, 
this just claim of American Methodism could not be 
effectually refused; it led to increasing contention, 
and at last, providentially, gave birth to the organiza- 
tion of the “Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America.” (From Stevens's History of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America.) 


CHAPTER V 
SOME OF THE EARLY ITINERANTS 


WILLIAM WATTERS 


WHILE some of the laborers were retiring from the 
field, others were entering it—more important, be- 
cause native evangelists. ‘William Watters’s name ap- 
pears in the list of appointments made at the first 
American Conference, and to him is now universally 
conceded the peculiar distinction of being the first 
native American itinerant of Methodism—an honor 
never to be shared, never impaired. He has left us 
an unpretentious “Short Account” of his “Christian 
experience and ministerial labors.” He was born in 
Baltimore County, Maryland, on the 16th of October, 
1751. His parents were strict members of the English 
Church, and from his infancy he was addicted to reli- 
gious reflections. “At a very early period,” he writes, 
“T well remember to have been under serious impres- 
sions at various times;” but when about twelve or 
fourteen years old he took, he says, “great delight in 
dancing, card-playing, horse racing, and such perni- 
cious practices, though often terrified with thoughts 
of eternity in the midst of them. Thus did my pre- 
cious time roll away while I was held in the chains 
of my sins, too often a willing captive of the devil. 
I had no one to tell me the evil of sin or to teach me 
the way of life and salvation. The two ministers in 
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the two parishes, with whom I was acquainted, were 
both immoral men, and had no gifts for the ministry ; 
if they received their salary, they appeared to think 
but little about the souls of the people. The blind 
were evidently leading the blind, and it was by the 
mere mercy of God that we did not all fall into hell 
altogether.” When sixteen or seventeen years of age 
he was considered by his associates “a very good 
Christian,” but he thought of himself quite otherwise. 
“Tt was,” he says, “my constant practice to attend the 
church with my prayer book, and to often read my 
Bible and other good books, and sometimes I attempted 
to say my prayers in private. Many times, when I have 
been sinning against God, I have felt much inward 
uneasiness, and often, on reflection, a hell within, till 
I could invent something to divert my mind from such 
reflections. Hence, strange as it may appear, I have 
left the dancing-room to pray to God that he might 
not be offended with me, and have then returned to 
it again with as much delight as ever.” 


Tue New BrirtH A STRANGE DOCTRINE 


Strawbridge, King, and Williams were abroad 
around him, preaching in private houses, and in 1770 
he had frequent opportunities of hearing them. “I 
could not conceive,’ he writes, “what they meant by 
saying we must be born again, and, though I thought 
but little of all I heard, for some time, yet I dared not 
despise and revile them, as many then did. By fre- 
quently being in company with several of my old 
acquaintances, who had professed Methodism, among 
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whom was my oldest brother and his wife (who I 
thought equal to any religious people in the world), 
and hearing them all declare, as with one voice, that 
they knew nothing of heart-religion, the religion of 
the Bible, till since they had heard the Methodists 
preach, I was utterly confounded; and I could not but 
say with Nicodemus, ‘How can these things be?’ 
While I was marveling at the unheard-of things that 
these strange people were spreading wherever they 
came, and before I was aware, I found my heart 
inclined to forsake many of my vain practices, and at 
the last place of merriment I ever attended, I remem- 
ber well I was hardly even a looker-on. So vain 
did all their mirth appear to me, as did also their 
dancing, which I was formerly so fond of, that now - 
no arguments could prevail on me to be seen on the 
floor. I had my reflections, though I was on the 
devil’s ground; and, among others, while I was look- 
ing at a young man of property, who was beastly 
drunk and scarcely able to sit in his chair, a dog passed 
by, and I deliberately thought I would rather be that 
dog than a drunkard. Some, even of my friends, 
began to fear that I should become a Methodist; but 
I had no such thought, and yet I often found my poor 
heart drawn to them, as a people that lived in a manner 
I never had known any to live before.” 

Finally in a company of praying friends he obtained 
the sense of pardon of his sins. “The Lord heard 
and appeared spiritually in the midst of us. A divine 
light beamed through my inmost soul, and in a few 
minutes encircled me around, surpassing the bright- 
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ness of the noonday sun. Of this divine glory, with 
the holy glow that I felt within my soul, I have still 
as distinct an idea as that I ever saw the light of the 
natural sun, but know not how fully to express my- 
self so as to be understood by those who are in a state 
of nature, unexperienced in the things of God; for 
‘the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, they are foolishness unto him; neither can 
he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.’ 
My burden was gone, my sorrow fled, all that was 
within me rejoiced in hope of the glory of God; 
while I beheld such fullness and willingness in the 
Lord Jesus to save lost sinners, and my soul so rested 
in him that I could now, for the first time, call Jesus 
Christ ‘Lord, by the Holy Ghost given unto me.’ The 
hymn being concluded, we all fell upon our knees, but 
my prayers were all turned into praises.” 

Such was the spiritual birth of the first regular 
Methodist preacher of the New World who became one 
of the most diligent, devoted, and effective preachers 
of early Methodism. 


Puitie GATcH 


Philip Gatch is one of the most admirable char- 
acters in early Methodist history, a founder of the 
denomination in both the East and the West, and 
worthy to have been commemorated by the pen of a 
public citizen who himself was worthy to be esteemed 
the most eminent lay Methodist of the United States.1 

He was born near Georgetown, Maryland, in the 


1 Justice John McLean, of the United States Supreme Court, 
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same year as Watters—1751; they began their public 
labors as exhorters the same year, and they were the 
first two native Methodist preachers reported in the 
Minutes. They were remarkably similar also in char- 
acter, being early and deeply susceptible of religious 
impressions, a fact that, perhaps, more than any other, 
is the pledge of an upright life, of conscientious deci- 
sion of character, and of distinguished usefulness. 
“T learned to read,” he says, “when quite young, took 
delight in my books, especially those which gave a 
history of the times of pious persons. A sister older 
than myself used to watch over me with a tender 
regard. I recollect at one time, on using a bad word, 
the meaning of which I hardly knew, she reproved me 
in such a manner as to make a deep and lasting im- 
pression on my feelings. My conscience was quick 
and tender, and I felt the evil of sin, and endured 
great pain of soul on account of it. I seldom omitted 
my prayers, and strove to make my mind easy with the 
forms of religion; but this availed but little. Sinful 
acts in general I hated. I feared the Lord, and had 
a great desire to serve him, but knew not how. All 
was dark and dreary around me, and there was no 
one in the neighborhood who possessed religion. 
Priests and people in this respect were alike.” In his 
seventeenth year a dangerous illness alarmed his con- 
science. “The subjects of death and judgment,” he 
writes, “rested upon my mind. I determined to try a 
course of self-denial. I resolved to break down the 
carnal mind by crucifying the flesh with its lusts and 
affections. I found this course to be of great service 
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to me. All this time I had not heard a gospel sermon. 
I had read some of the writings of the Society of 
Friends, and had a great desire to attend their meet- 
ings, but had not the opportunity. I felt that I had 
lost my standing in the Established Church by not 
performing the obligations of my induction into it, 
and this was a source of great distress to me. I 
desired rest to my soul, but had no one to take me 
by the hand and lead me to the fountain of life. 
Indeed, from a child, the Spirit of grace strove 
with me; but great was the labor of a mind that 
I felt, and I did not know the way to be saved 
from my guilt and wretchedness. It pleased God, 
however, to send the gospel into our neighborhood in 
January, 1772, through the instrumentality of the 
Methodists. Previous to this time Robert Straw- 
bridge had settled between Baltimore and Frederick- 
town, and under his ministry three others were raised 
up—Richard Owen, Sater Stephenson, and Nathan 
Perigau.” 

In the latter part of 1772 Philip Gatch was abroad, 
a zealous exhorter; he had formed “‘a humble circuit” 
of three appointments beyond the Pennsylvania line. 
In the following year he preached his first sermon at 
“Evans’s Meetinghouse, the oldest society of Balti- 
more county.” Ata Quarterly Meeting in that county 
Rankin met him, and, commissioning him as a travel- 
ing preacher, sent him off to “the Jerseys,” to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the absence of Watters. “I 
found it,” he says, “a severe trial to part with my 
parents and friends. My feelings for a time got the 
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ascendency; it was like breaking asunder the tender 
cords of life, a kind of death to me, but I dared not 
look back. He that will be Christ’s disciple must for- 
sake all and follow him. I met Mr. Rankin according 
to appointment. Mr. Asbury lay sick at the place of 
meeting. He called for me to his room, and gave 
me such advice as he thought suitable to my case. 
He was well fitted to administer to my condition, for 
he had left father and mother behind when he came 
to America.” 


BENJAMIN ABBOTT 


Benjamin Abbott became one of the most memor- 
able men of early Methodism. He was thoroughly 
original, unique in mind and character; religious 
biography hardly records his fellow except in the 
story of the “evangelical tinker’ and “glorious 
dreamer” of Bedford jail. Like Bunyan, he had a 
rude, robust, but holy soul, profound in the mysteries 
of spiritual life; a temperament deeply mystic and sub- 
ject to marvelous experiences which baffle all scientific 
explanation, unless we resort to the doubtful solutions 
of clairvoyance and somnambulism. He was a great 
dreamer, and his “visions of the night,’ recorded 
with unquestionable honesty, were often verified by 
the most astonishing coincidences. He was an evan- 
gelical Hercules, and wielded the word as a rude, 
irresistible club rather than a sword. His whole soul 
seemed pervaded by a certain magnetic power that 
thrilled his discourses and radiated from his person, 
drawing, molding, and frequently prostrating the 
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stoutest opposers in his congregation. It is probable 
that no Methodist laborer of his day reclaimed more 
men from abject vice. He seldom preached without 
visible results, and his prayers were overwhelming. 

Like Bunyan, his early life had been riotously 
wicked. He first appears as an apprentice in Phila- 
delphia, “where,” he says, “I soon fell into bad com- 
pany, and from that to card-playing, cock-fighting, 
and many other evil practices. My master and I 
parted before my time was out, and I went into Jersey, 
and hired with one of my brothers, where I wrought 
at plantation work. Some time after this I married, 
and when I got what my father left me I rented a 
farm and followed that business. All this time I had 
no fear of him before my eyes, but lived in sin and 
open rebellion against God, in drinking, fighting, 
swearing, gambling, etc.; yet I worked hard and got 
a comfortable living for my family.” The moral 
sense, however, seldom dies out, even in the rudest and 
most reckless souls; and no fact is more clearly shown, 
in the history of the success of Methodism among the 
common people, than that the most apparently repro- 
bate men, the drunken, blasphemous, uproarious lead- 
ers of the mobs which so frequently opposed the early 
itinerants, have borne, even in scenes of outrageous 
hostility, sensitive, trembling consciences ; deep, hidden 
cords of moral susceptibility which, touched by the 
right appeal, have responded with the finest delicacy 
of religious feeling. 

Going to a Methodist meeting, he heard a sermon 
of such power that it ran through him from head to 
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foot. He cried aloud, “Save, Lord, or I perish!” 
“But before the preacher concluded, I refrained and 
wiped my eyes; my heart gave way to shame, and I 
was tempted to wish I was dead or could die, as I 
had so exposed myself that my neighbors and ac- 
quaintance would laugh at and despise me. When 
meeting was over I thought to speak to the preacher, 
but such a crowd got round him, disputing points of 
doctrine, that I could not conveniently get an oppor- 
tunity. That evening I set up family prayer, it being 
the first time I ever had attempted to pray in my 
family. My wife, being a strict Presbyterian, was a 
praying woman, and much pleased with having family 
prayer, so that she proved a great help to me and 
endeavored to encourage me in my duty; although, 
dear creature, at that time she knew nothing of exper- 
imental religion.” 

From “exhorting” he at last began to preach; his 
first sermon was over the coffin of a neighbor. His 
word was now uniformly “with power”; the sturdiest 
sinners trembled, or escaped with alarm from his 
mongrel assemblies. He was a man of great natural 
courage, and though there was an unction of habitual 
tenderness and humility in his manners, often reveal- 
ing itself in tears, yet woe to the man who dared in his 
presence to treat religion with ridicule or irreverence. 
His indignant exhortations overwhelmed and swept 
before him any such offender. He was an example 
of what the evangelical historians report of the apos- 
tolic ministry: “Now when they saw the boldness of. 
Peter and John, and perceived that they were un- 
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learned and ignorant men, they marveled; and they 
took knowledge of them, that they had been with 
Jesus.” On one of his walks of prayer and exhorta- 
tion he met an old friend, who invited him to dinner. 
He went, and when they were about sitting down at 
the table he proposed to ask a blessing; as soon as 
he began two journeymen burst out laughing: “at 
which,” he says, “I arose and began to exhort them 
all in a very rough manner, thundering out hell and 
damnation against the ungodly with tears in my eyes. 
This broke up dinner, and neither of us eat anything.” 
But a young woman present was much affected, and 
entreated him to visit her mother; the honest man 
went, palpitating with his holy indignation, but was 
soon in a happier mood. “The old lady,” he writes, 
“and I fell into conversation. She was a pious Mora- 
vian. I was truly glad that I had found a witness for 
Jesus. She knew that God, for Christ’s sake, had 
freely forgiven her sins. We had a comfortable time 
in conversing together on the things of God. She 
told me that I was the first person she had met with, 
in that place, who could testify that his sins were 
forgiven. I left her, with strong impressions on my 
mind, to preach the gospel.” 

No evangelist of that day was more successful than 
Benjamin Abbott, and there can be no more truly 
historical rationale of his extraordinary usefulness 
than is afforded by such examples. He was mighty as 
a preacher, and he preached with the expectation of 
immediate and individual results. (From Stevens’s 
History of the Methodist Episcopal Church.) 


CHAPTER VI 


CONDITIONS PRIOR TO 1784 


RELATION OF THE AMERICAN PREACHERS TO 
Mr. WESLEY 


Mr. WEs_Ley being the founder of the society, was 
considered as the head; and all the preachers were 
considered as helpers to Mr. Wesley in their differ- 
ent stations. 

In this country they formerly stood in three grades: 
(1) Helpers, (2) Assistants, (3) General Assistants. 
The helper was the young preacher in each circuit 
where there were generally two preachers in a circuit. 
The assistant was the oldest preacher in the circuit, 
who had the charge of the young preacher, and of the 
business of the circuit. The general assistant was the 
preacher who had the particular charge of all the cir- 
cuits, and of all the preachers, and appointed all the~ 
preachers to their several circuits, and changed them 
as he judged to be necessary, for the good of the 
preachers or the benefit of the people. For we are 
well convinced that it is not good for a preacher, or a 
society, to keep the same preacher long in one place. 
His being called a general assistant also signified that 
he was to assist Mr. Wesley in carrying on the work 
of God in a general way, without being confined toa 
particular circuit, as another preacher. 
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QuarTERLY MEETINGS 


At that time (1772) it was customary to have the 
Quarterly Meeting on Tuesday, and to preach, settle 
their business and hold a love-feast, and sometimes 
a watch night. After a while it became a custom in 
country places for the Quarterly Meeting to continue 
for two days together. After further trial, it was 
thought best to have the Quarterly Meetings on Satur- 
day and Sunday; which is now the constant practice 
in most places. One weighty reason for this last plan 
was that many of the slaves could not attend these 
meetings except on the Lord’s Day; another reason 
was that many of the wealthy people would come to 
hear us on the Sabbath, at such meetings, who would 
not be at the trouble of coming to meeting on any 
other day; and, lastly, many of the poor people, espe- 
cially those of our own society, could not spare time, 
or procure horses to come except on Sunday. 


AMERICAN Metuopist Societies Not CHURCHES 


At that time the Methodists in America considered 
themselves as much under the direction of Mr. Wesley 
as were the European Methodists, for they were de- 
_ pendent on him to send them preachers and such 
_ directions as he thought best. Of course the preach- 
ers agreed to submit to Mr. Wesley’s authority, and 
to abide by his doctrine and discipline as established in 
England. This resolution entered into by the preachers 
was both wise and prudent, and tended to keep them 
united together; and afterwards it had the same good 
effects amongst the private members. 
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The Conference also agreed that none of our 
preachers should administer the ordinances of baptism 
or the Lord’s Supper. The necessity of this rule ap- 
peared in the conduct of Mr. Strawbridge, a local 
preacher, who had taken on him to administer the 
ordinances among the Methodists without the consent 
of their preachers, who at that time were all lay 
preachers. We were only a religious society, and not 
a church: and any member of any church who would 
conform to our rules and meet in a class had liberty 
to continue in their own church. 

But as the most of our society had been brought 
up in the Church of England (so called), and espe- 
cially those of Maryland and Virginia, it was recom- 
mended to them to attend on the service of that 
church, and to partake of the ordinances at the hands 
of the ministers, for at that time the church people 
were established by law in Maryland and Virginia; 
and the ministers were supported by a tax on the 
people. In many places for a hundred miles together 
there was no one to baptize a child, except a minister 
of the Established Church; the greatest objection to 
this plan, therefore, was that by far the greatest part 
of them were destitute of religion. 

As it was thought improper to have many people 
among us where we were speaking of our experiences 
and of the deep things of God, a rule was adopted, 
“That no person should be admitted into our love 
feasts more than twice or thrice, except he become a 
member.” This prudent rule was continued among 
us ever since. . . 
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It was planned at the Conference (of 1775) for 
some of the preachers to change in three, and others 
in six months; the preachers saw that it would be best 
for themselves and for the people to have. frequent 
changes of gifts, and of congregations. And we still 
know the good effects of having strangers to preach 
and strangers to hear. _ 

This year the preachers at the Conference con- 
cluded to have a yearly collection in the classes, for 
the benefit of the ensuing Conference. 


PERSECUTIONS 


Some of our preachers were brought into difficul- 
ties and sufferings this year; in the month of April 
Joseph Hartley, one of our traveling preachers from 
Virginia, was apprehended in Queen Ann’s County, 
on the eastern shore of Maryland, for preaching the 
gospel; he gave bond and security to stand his trial at 
court. He was then obliged to desist from preaching 
in that county, but he would attend his appointments 
and after singing and prayer he would stand on his 
knees and exhort the people till his enemies said they 
had as lieve he should preach on his feet as on his 
knees. After that he went to Talbot County and 
preached, and the people took him and shut him up in 
jail. But he was not silent there, for he frequently 
_ preached through the grates, or window, to the listen- 
ing crowd who stood on the outside of the prison. His 
preaching took such hold on the minds of the hearers 
_ that some of them were deeply awakened and began 
to seek the Lord in earnest. Some of the inhabitants 
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said if the preacher was not turned out of jail he 
would convert the whole town. After a while he was 
turned out and set at liberty; but they had kept him 
too long, for religion had begun to revive, and soon 
after that it prospered greatly in that place. And 
from that day to the present time religion has pros- 
pered in that town. 

Freeborn Garrettson, another of our traveling 
preachers, was much persecuted. One day while he 
was riding in Queen Anne’s County, on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, about the beginning of July in 
the same year, J. Brown met him, and taking his horse 
by the bridle, began to beat Mr. Garrettson over the 
head and shoulders with a stick, and continued to 
beat him for some time; and then called to the servants 
in the field to come and help‘him. But Mr. Garrett- 
son, getting loose from him, gave his horse the whip, 
and rode off as fast as he could. Brown mounted 
his horse and pursued him, and taking a near way, 
he overtook him, and making another stroke at him, 
by some means Garrettson was thrown off his horse, 
and falling very hard, was stunned and nearly killed; 
but, providentially for him, a woman came along the 
road, and finding him in that condition, bled him, and 
he revived; and being taken to a house, he sat up and 
exhorted the people with freedom. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE Metuopist EPIscoPpAL 
CHURCH 


December 27th, 1784.—The thirteenth Conference 
began in Baltimore, ‘which was considered to be a | 
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General Conference, in which Thomas Coke and 
Francis Asbury presided. : 

At this Conference we formed ourselves into a 
regular church, by the name of The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church; making at the same time the episcopal 
office elective, and the elected superintendent amen- 
able to the body of ministers and preachers. 

Mr. Asbury was appointed a superintendent by Mr. 
Wesley, yet he would not submit to be ordained unless 
he could be voted in by the Conference: when it was 
put to a vote he was unanimously chosen. He was 
then ordained deacon, then elder, and afterward super- 
intendent, before the end of the Conference. At the 
request of Mr. Asbury, when he was about to be 
ordained a superintendent, Mr. Otterbein, a German 
minister, who was a pious man, assisted in his ordina- 
tion by the laying on of his hands with the other min- 
isters.— (From Lee’s A Short History of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church.) 


CHAPTER VII 
ASBURY AS HIS JOURNAL PRESENTS HIM 


THOUGHTS AT SEA, 1771 


Sept. 12. I will set down a few things that lie on 
my mind. Whither am I going? To the New World. 
What to do? To gain honor? No, if I know my own 
heart. To get money? No; I am going to live to 
God, and to bring others so to do. In America there 
has been a work of God: some moving first among 
the Friends, but in time it declined; likewise by the 
Presbyterians, but among them also it declined. The 
/ people God owns in England are the Methodists. The 
doctrines they preach, and the discipline they enforce 
\. are, I believe, the purest of any people now in the 
world. The Lord has greatly blessed these doctrines 
and this discipline in the three kingdoms; they must 
therefore be pleasing to him. If God does not acknowl- 
edge me in America, I will soon return to England. I/- 
know my views are upright now; may they never be 
otherwise! 


STRONG FOR THE MetuHopist PLAN 


Nov. 20. I remain in New York, though unsatisfied — 
with our being both in town together. I have not yet — 
the thing which I seek—a circulation of preachers, — 
to avoid partiality and popularity. However, I am ~ 
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fixed to the Methodist plan, and do what I do faith- 
fully as to God. I expect trouble is at hand. This 
I expected when I left England, and I am willing to 
suffer, yea, to die, sooner than betray so good a cause 
by any means. It will be a hard matter to stand 
against all opposition, as an iron pillar strong, and 
‘steadfast as a wall of brass; but through Christ 
strengthening me I can do all things. 

Nov. 22. At present I am dissatisfied. I judge we 
are to be shut up in the cities this winter. My brethren 
seem unwilling to leave the cities, but I think I shall 
show them the way. I am in trouble, and more trouble 
is at hand, for I am determined to make a stand 
against all partiality. I have nothing to seek but the 
glory of God; nothing to fear but his displeasure. I 
am come over with an upright intention, and through 
the grace of God I will make it appear; and I am 
determined that no man shall bias me with soft words 


and fair speeches; nor will I ever fear, the Lord help- | 


ing me, the face of man, or know any man after the 
flesh, if I beg my bread from door to door; but whom- 
soever I please or displease, I will be faithful to 
God, to the people, and to my own soul. 


Apmittinec His Fautts 


April 11, 1772. Found an inattention to study, an 
unsettled frame of mind, much insensibility of soul, 
and a backwardness to prayer. Lord, help me with 
an active warmth to move, and with a vigorous soul to 
rise! Visited an old man who was sick, with whom 
T had some conversation, though not much; but came 
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away without prayer; and was justly blamed both by 
my friends and myself. I would have prayed with 
him, but two men came in whose countenances I 
did not like, and therefore neglected my duty through 
the fear of man. I have nothing to plead to palliate 
my omission. It is true that to introduce prayer 
among prayerless people is not an easy matter; yet 
this is no excuse for me. Lord, forgive both my secret 
and open faults, my failings of omission and commis- 
sion: help me to have respect to all thy command- 
ments, and to be blameless before thee in all things! 


Woutp Not Revax DISscIPLINE 


April 28, 1772. Heard that many were offended at — 
my shutting them out of society meeting, as they had 
been greatly indulged before. But this does not 
trouble me. While I stay, the rules must be attended 
to, and I cannot suffer myself to be guided by half- 
hearted Methodists. An elderly Friend told me very 
gravely that “the opinion of the people was much 
changed, within a few days, about Methodism, and 
that the Quakers and other dissenters had laxed their 
discipline; that none but the Roman Catholics kept it 
up with strictness.” But these things do not move me. 


UnpbER A CLoupD 


Aug. 12, 1772. My soul does not forget God; but 
my desire is still toward him, and the remembrance of 
his name. On Wednesday I found my mind somewhat 
engaged; but on Thursday had some fears of coming 
short of eternal life. A cloud rested on my mind, | 
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which was occasioned by talking and jesting; I also 
feel at times tempted to impatience and pride of heart; 
but the Lord graciously blessed me with life and power 
in preaching at night, and I afterward found my mind 
fixed on God, and an earnest longing to be always holy 
in heart and life. 


Tue First ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT PHILADELPHIA 


July 14, 1773. There were some debates among the 
preachers in this Conference relative to the conduct 
of some who had manifested a desire to abide in the | 
cities and live like gentlemen. Three years out of “' 
four have been already spent in the cities. It was 
also found that money had been wasted, improper 
leaders appointed, and many of our rules broken. 


INSISTING ON CLASSES 


June 12, 1774, in New York. In meeting the society 
at night I spoke plainly of some who had neglected 
their bands and classes, and informed them that we 
took people into our societies that we might help them 
to become entire Christians; and if they willfully 
neglected those meetings, they thereby withdrew them- 
selves from our care and assistance. The next day 
many people attended the preaching at the Meadows. 
It was a blessed season. 


Lack oF DeptH oF RELIGION 
Aug. 10, 1774. I was very low, but met my class, 
and preached in the evening. There appeared to be 
but little depth of religion in the class. It is a great 
folly to take people into society before they know 
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what they are about. What some people take for 
religion and spiritual life is nothing but the power of 
the natural passions. It is true, real religion cannot 
exist without peace, and love, and joy. But then, real 
religion is real holiness. And all sensations without 
a strong disposition for holiness are but delusive. 


Tue Day or SMALL THINGS IN NoRFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Here I found about thirty persons in society after 
their manner; but they had no regular class meetings. 
However, here are a few who are willing to observe 
all the rules of our society. Their present preaching 
house is an old, shattered building which has formerly 
been a playhouse. Surely, the Lord will not always 
suffer his honor to be trampled in the dust. No; I 
entertain a hope that we shall have a house and a 
people in this town. 

The Lord is pleased to show me the danger which 
a preacher is in of being lifted up by pride, and fall- 
ing into the condemnation of the devil. How great 
is the danger of this! A considerable degree of ballast ~ 
is highly necessary to bear frequent and sudden puffs 
of applause. Lord, fill me with genuine humility, 
that the strongest gusts from Satan or the world may 
never move me! 


Reruses To Leave AMERICA 


Aug. 7, 1775. I received a letter from Mr. Thomas 
Rankin, in which he informed me that himself, Mr. 
Rodda, and Mr. Dempster had consulted, and deliber- 
ately concluded it would be best to return to England. 
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But I can by no means agree to leave such a field for 
gathering souls to Christ as we have in America. It 
would be eternal dishonor to the Methodists that we 
should all leave three thousand souls who desire to 
commit themselves to our care. Neither is it the part 
of a good shepherd to leave his flock in time of danger ; 
therefore I am determined, by the grace of God, not 
to leave them, let the consequence be what it may. - 
Our friends here appeared to be distressed above mea- 
sure at the thoughts of being forsaken by the 
preachers. So I wrote my sentiments both to Mr. 
Thomas Rankin and Mr. George Shadford. 


EnForcinG DisciIPLINE 


- Oct. 13, 1775. Returned to Portsmouth, and found 
my spirit at liberty in preaching at night. Well may 
the kingdom of heaven be compared to a net, which 
is cast into the sea, and gathered all, both good and 
bad; we had collected twenty-seven persons in our 
- little society here, when I first came, but I have been 
obliged to reduce them to fourteen, and this day I 
put out a woman for excessive drinking. Here we see 
the necessity and advantage of discipline. Unless the 
discipline of the church is enforced what sincere per- 
son would ever join a society, among whom they saw 
ungodliness connived at? 


Dairy ProcrAamM WHILE RECUPERATING 


July 29, 1776. My present mode of conduct is as 
follows: to read about a hundred pages a day; usually 
to pray in public five times a day; to preach in the 
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open air every other day; and to lecture in prayer 
meeting every evening. And if it were in my power, 
I would do a thousand times as much for such a 
gracious and blessed Master. But in the midst of all 
my little employments I feel myself as nothing, and 
Christ to me is all in all. 

Dec. 8, 1776. My present practice is to set apart 
about three hours out of every twenty-four for private 
prayer; but Satan labors much to interrupt me. 


AFTER NINE YEARS’ WorK 


Sept. 3, 1780. This day nine years past I sailed 
from Bristol, Old England. Ah, what troubles have 
I passed through! what sickness! what temptations! 
But I think, though I am grown more aged, I have a 


better constitution, and more gifts, and I think much © 


more grace. I can bear disappointments and contradic- 
tion with greater ease. Trials are before me, very 
great ones, but God hath helped me hitherto. I can 
with greater confidence trust him! And, indeed, what 
have any of us to trust in for the future, except the 
living God? 

Sept. 8 [Virginia]. My mind is calm; I have had 
close communion with God. My hours of retirement 


- 


have been kept. When I can get a barn or preaching _ 


house I am happy. Though I have talked much, I 


have kept my temper. I feel nothing but love; and © 


no contradiction I meet with makes me angry. 


Asspury Merets CokE AND WHATCOAT 


Nov. 14, 1784. I came to Barratt’s Chapel; here, | 
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to my great joy, I met those dear men of God, Dr. 
Coke and Richard Whatcoat; we were greatly com- 
forted together. The Doctor preached on “Christ 
our wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.” Having had no opportunity of conversing with 
them before public worship, I was greatly surprised 
to see Brother Whatcoat assist by taking the cup in 
the administration of the sacrament. I was shocked 
when first informed of the intention of these my 
brethren in coming to this country; it may be of God. 
My answer then was, if the preachers unanimously 
choose me, I shall not act in the capacity I have 
hitherto done by Mr. Wesley’s appointment. The 
design of organizing the Methodists into an independ- 
ent Episcopal Church was opened to the preachers 
present, and it was agreed to call a general Conference, 
to meet at Baltimore the ensuing Christmas: as also 

that Brother Garrettson go off to Virginia to give 
notice thereof to our brethren in the South. 


AT THE CHRISTMAS CONFERENCE 


Dec. 24, 1784. Having continued at Perry Hall for 
a week, we this day rode to Baltimore, where we met 
a few preachers. It was agreed to form ourselves into 
an Episcopal Church, and to have superintendents, 
elders, and deacons. When the Conference was 
seated, Dr. Coke and myself were unanimously elected 
to the superintendency of the church, and my ordina- 
tion followed, after being previously ordained dea- 
con and elder. . 
Twelve elders were elected, and solemnly set apart 
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to serve our societies in the United States, one for 
Antigua, and two for Nova Scotia. We spent the 
whole week in Conference, debating freely, and de- 
termining all things by a majority of votes. The 
Doctor preached every day at noon, and some one of 
the other preachers morning and evening. We were 
in great haste, and did much business in a little time. 

Jan. 3, 1785. The Conference is risen, and I have 
now a little time for rest. In the evening I preached 
on Eph. 3. 8; being the first sermon after my ordina- 
tion my mind was unsettled, and I was but low in my 
own testimony. 


Keepers Ur His Srupies 


Aug. 17, 1788. I attempted to preach at Bath, on 
“the lame and the blind’; the discourse was very 
lame; and it may be, I left my hearers as I found 
them—blind. 

I am now closely engaged in reading, writing, and 
prayer. We have great rains, and are obliged to keep 
close house, but we do a little of almost everything to 
improve the mind—the languages, divinity, grammar, 
history, and belles-lettres; my great desire is to im- 
prove in the best things. 


ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT WASHINGTON 
At this Conference an event of no little interest 
occurred, of which Asbury makes no mention in his 
Journal. It is doubtful, indeed, if either he or Bishop 
Coke realized its full significance. In 1788 the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States had been: 
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declared, and Washington was thereupon elected Presi- 
dent. His inauguration took place in New York, 
April 30, 1789. Conference being in session, Asbury 
suggested to it the propriety of presenting a congrat- 
ulatory address to the President. The Conference 
approved and appointed the two bishops to draw up 
the address. They did so, presented it the same day 
to the Conference for adoption, and then proceeded 
with it to the President, an appointment to receive 
them having been arranged by Dickins and Morrell. 
The duty of reading the address devolved upon As- 
bury. (President E. S. Tipple, in The Heart of 
Asbury’s Journal.) 


CONTROVERSY TO BE AVOIDED 


Feb. 17, 1791 [Charleston]. I had a small congre- 
gation of whites. I feel the want of religion here; 
indeed, the gross immoralities of the place are obvious 
to every passenger in the streets. I learn that in 
Georgia preachers of other denominations have had 
high disputes with ours. I am clear that contro- 
versy should be avoided, because we have better work 
to do, and because it is too common that when debates 
run high there are wrong words and tempers indulged 
on both sides. 


ASBURY TO COKE 


In 1791 Asbury wrote to Bishop Coke as follows: 

“Tf yet in time, this brings greeting. Rejoice with 
me that the last has been a year of general blessing 

to the Church of God in this wilderness. We humbly 
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hope two thousand souls were born of God, one of 
which is well ascertained in Jersey and York. East, 
west, north and south the glory of God spreads. 

“T have served the church upward of twenty-five 
years in Europe and America. All the property I have 
gained is two old horses, the constant companions 
of my toil, six if not seven thousand miles every 
year. When we have no ferryboats, they swim the 
rivers. As to clothing, I am nearly the same as at 
first; neither have I silver nor gold, nor any property. 
My confidential friends know that I lie not in this 
matter. I am resolved not to claim any property in 
the Book Concern. Increase as it may, it will be sacred 
to invalid preachers, the college, and the schools. I 
would not have my name mentioned as doing, having, 
or being anything but dust. 

“T soar, indeed, but it is over the tops of the high- 
est mountains we have, which may vie with the Alps. 
I creep sometimes upon my hands and knees up the 
slippery ascent; and to serve the church and the min- 
isters of it, what I gain is many a reflection from 
both sides of the Atlantic. I have lived long enough 
to be loved and hated, to be admired and feared.” 


Tue Necro MeErHopists 


Feb. 3, 1796, [in Georgia]. I had near two hundred 
and fifty of the African society at the love feast held 
for them in the evening. O, my God, display thy — 
power! I received good news from Jesse Lee con- 
cerning the prospect of religion in Boston, Providence, 
and the District of Maine—that the preachers, soci- 
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eties, and Quarterly Meetings are lively. The Meth- 
odists have now about ninety thousand members of 
society in Europe, about seventy thousand in America 
and the islands, and about four hundred in Africa. 
March 2. The time drawing nigh when I expected 
to leave the city, I was visited by my poor Africans, 
and had their prayers and best wishes. And now, 
what have I been doing? I have preached eighteen 
sermons, met all the classes, fifteen in number, written 
about eighty letters, read some hundred pages, visited 
thirty families again and again. In the course of my 
stay I have written more than three hundred pages 
on subjects interesting to the society and connection. 


THe Work In AMERICA 


Feb. 6, 1798. I received a most loving letter from 
the Charleston Conference; there is great peace and 
good prospects there. I hope to be able to move next 
week. I have well considered my Journal; it is inele- 
_ gant; yet it conveys information of the state of reli- 
gion and country. It is well suited to common readers ; 
the wise need it not. I have a desire that my Journals 
should be published, at least after my death, if not 
before. I make no doubt but others have labored; but 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and those kingdoms 
_ which have been civilized and improved one thousand 
years, and which are under such improvements, no 
ministers could have suffered in those days, and in 
those countries, as in America, the most ancient parts 
of which have not been settled two hundred years, 
- some parts not forty, others not thirty, twenty, nor 
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ten, and some not five years. I have frequently 
skimmed along the frontiers, for four and five hun- 
dred miles, from Kentucky to Greenbrier, on the very 
edge of the wilderness; and thence along Tyger’s 
Valley to Clarksburg, on the Ohio. These places, if 
not the haunts of savage men, yet abound with wild 
beasts. I am only known by name to many of our 
people, and some of our local preachers; and unless 
the people were all together they could not tell what I 
have had to cope with. I make no doubt the Method- 
ists are, and will be, a numerous and wealthy people, 
and their preachers who will follow us will not know 
our struggles but by comparing the present improved 
state of the country with what it was in our days, as 
exhibited in my Journal and other records of that day. 


PERQUISITES OF A BISHOP 


Dec. 15. I will make a few observations upon the 
ignorance of foolish men who will rail against our 
church government. The Methodists acknowledge no 
superiority but what is founded on seniority, election, 
and long and faithful services. For myself, I pity 
those who cannot distinguish between a Pope of Rome 
and an old, worn man of sixty years who has the 
power given him of riding five thousand miles a year 
at a salary of $80, through summer’s heat and winter’s 
cold, traveling in all weather, preaching in all places, 
his best covering from rain often but a blanket; the © 
surest sharpener of his wit, hunger; his best fare, for 
six months of the twelve, coarse kindness; and his 
reward, suspicion, envy, and murmurings all the year. — 
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Wuy He Never Marriep 

Jan. 27, 1804. If I should die in celibacy, which I 
think quite probable, I give the following reasons 
for what can scarcely be called my choice: I was called 
in my fourteenth year. I began my public exercises 
between sixteen and seventeen; at twenty-one I 
traveled; at twenty-six I came to America: thus far 
I had reasons enough for a single life. It had been 
my intention of returning to Europe at thirty years 
of age, but the war continued, and it was ten years 
before we had a settled, lasting peace. This was no 
time to marry or be given in marriage. At forty-nine 
I was ordained superintendent bishop in America. 
Among the duties imposed upon me by my office was 
that of traveling extensively, and I could hardly ex- 
pect to find a woman with grace enough to enable her 
to live but one week out of the fifty-two with her hus- 
band. Besides, what right has any man to take ad- 
vantage of the affections of a woman, make her his 
_ wife, and by a voluntary absence subvert the whole 
order and economy of the marriage state, by separat- 
ing those whom neither God, nature, nor the require- 
ments of civil society permit to be put asunder? It 
is neither just nor generous. I may add to this, that I 
had little money, and with this little administered to 
the necessities of a beloved mother until I was fifty- 
seven. If I have done wrong, I hope God and the 
_ sex will forgive me. It is my duty now to bestow the 
pittance I may have to spare upon the widows and 
-fatherless girls, and poor married men. (From Presi- 
dent E, S. Tipple’s The Heart of Asbury’s Journal.) 


CHAPTERVV iT 


SOME OF ASBURY’S EXPERIENCES, AS 
RELATED IN HIS JOURNAL 


A Cotp Meetine House 


Dec. 6, 1772. Went about five miles to preach in 
our first preaching house. The house had no win- 
dows or doors, the weather was very cold, so that my 
heart pitied the people when I saw them so exposed. 
Putting a handkerchief over my head, I preached, 
and after an hour’s intermission, the people waiting 
all the time in the cold, I preached again. 


TRAVELING IN CoLD WEATHER 


Feb. 18, 1776. It was a cold winter’s day, but I 
rode twenty-three miles to Mr. Gough’s, and found 
one had been brought to God since my departure the 
last time. Several seemed to melt while I was dis- 
coursing on the vision of dry bones. 

Feb. 20. The weather was exceedingly severe, and 
I had twenty-five miles to ride, which almost benumbed 
both body and soul. 


A Buncu or Harp THINGS 


Sept. 14. I injured myself by speaking too long 
and too loud. I rode seven miles, got wet, had poor 
lodgings, with plenty of mosquitoes; next day, poorly 
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as I was, I had to ride seventeen miles, and spoke 
while I had a high fever on me. 


RoucH RiIpING 


July 20, 1780. Rode twelve miles to Tignal Jones’s; 
hilly, rocky roads; about eighty people to hear. After 
dinner I set out on my journey; we came to a desper- 
ate creek called Northeast, in Chatham County, where 
the bridge was carried away by the freshet; we had 
to go through among rocks, holes, and logs; I was 
affrighted; yea, it was wonderful that the carriage 
did not overset; Brother Poythress said the horse 
was down twice, and covered all but his head; how- 
ever, the water kept up the carriage, and we came safe 
through all our difficulties, to Brother Merritt’s. 
Hitherto the Lord hath helped—body, soul, horse, 
and carriage; there is Providence attending animate 
and inanimate creation. 

July 22. We set out for Crump’s, over rocks, hills, 
creeks, and pathless woods and low land, and myself 
in the carriage. The young man with me was fright- 
ened before we had traveled a mile; but when he saw 
how I could bush it, and sometimes force my way 
_ through a thicket, and make the young saplings bend 
before me, and twist and turn out of the way, or path, 
for there was no proper road, he took courage. With 
great difficulty we came in about two o’clock, after 
traveling eight or nine hours, the people looking al- 
most as wild as the deer in the woods. 

July 23. We passed Haw River, wide, but shallow, 
_ bad going down and coming up; they took the carriage 
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over by hand; then we had to travel the pathless woods 
and rocks again. After much trouble, and fear, and 
dejection, we came to Taylor’s preaching house, where 
they were pressing horses, as we expected; but I came 
off safe. 

Aug. 10. I rode for the State of Virginia; we were 
lost, stopped at Dickinson’s, and took dinner; then 
rode on to Sylvester Adam’s, several creeks to cross, 
and bad roads to travel. Edward Bailey led my horse 
down a steep hill, and the carriage overset; the horse 
struggled but kept his feet; one shaft broke which we 
strapped up and rode on near thirty miles. 


THE WEARINESS OF ITINERATION 


Feb. 28, 1772. I set off on a rough-gaited horse 
for Burlington, and, after being much shaken, break- 
fasted at Spotswood; fed my horse again at Cross- 
wicks, and then thought to push on to Burlington, but, 
the roads being bad, and myself and horse weary, I 


lodged with a Quaker, on whom I called to inquire © 


the way. He not only invited me to tarry all night, 
but also treated me with great kindness. 
FEARING THE FERRIES 


Jan. 4, 1790. We crossed James River, with a fresh 
wind ahead, and only two poor blacks, where four 


ferrymen are necessary. Two brigs under sail came 


down full upon us, and we had hard work to get out 


of their way. These large ferries are dangerous and © 


expensive; our ferriages alone have cost us 43 since | 


we left Annapolis. 
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LitrLe TIME To Stupy 


Jan. 13, 1779. In many circuits the preachers have 
hardly an opportunity of reading their Bibles, much 
less anything else. A great part of the day is taken 
up in riding, preaching, and meeting the classes; and 
very often at night there is a large family, but one 
room for all, and sometimes no candle; so that I think 
it would be well, under such circumstances, if the 
preachers could have one spare day in every week for 
the purpose of improving themselves. (From Pres- 
ident E. S. Tipple’s The Heart of Asbury’s Journal.) 


Last Days or AsBuRY 


Accompanied by the faithful Bond, at last he reaches 
Richmond, Virginia, where, on March 24, 1816, in 
the old Methodist church, he preached his last sermon. 
“T must once more deliver my public testimony in this 
place,” he said. He was borne to the pulpit and seated 
on a table. His text was Romans 9. 28, “For he will 
finish the work, and cut it short in righteousness: 
_ because a short work will the Lord make upon the 
earth.” This was his last public service. He reached 
the house of George Arnold at Spottsylvania. He 
felt his end near. On Sunday at eleven o'clock the 
family gathered about his bed. He requested Bond 
to expound Revelation 21. Seeing his companion’s 
distress, he smiled with joy upon him. Bond asked 
him if he found Christ to be precious. Exerting all 
his strength, he raised both his hands in token of 
victory. A few minutes later, without a struggle he 
passed away, on March 31, 1816, 
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Like some broad river widening toward the sea, » 
Calmly and grandly life joined eternity. 


Asbury’s remains were interred in the Arnold family 
burying ground, but a month later they were taken to 
Baltimore, where the General Conference was in ses- 
sion, and a vast concourse followed the sacred dust 
to the Eutaw Street Church, under the pulpit of which ~ 
the body was placed. McKendree preached the ser- 
mon. After forty years his ashes were removed once 
more, to the Mount Olivet Cemetery, where in com- 
pany with other great dead he sleeps in Jesus. 

No such calamity had ever before befallen the 
church. “Asbury is dead! Asbury is dead!” was 
carried by the swift-flying itinerants to the North and 
South, to the East and West. Innumerable funeral 
sermons were preached. That by Ezekiel Cooper at 
Saint George’s, Philadelphia, sounds like a wail of | 
sorrow, and expressed the universal grief. 

Thus in his seventy-first year ended the life of 
Francis Asbury. He began his ministry in England at 
seventeen, came to this country in his twenty-sixth 
year, was ordained superintendent when he was thirty- 
nine, and was bishop about thirty-one years. He saw 
Methodism increase from fifteen thousand at his 
ordination to two hundred and fifteen thousand mem- 
bers at his death, and the preachers from eighty to 
seven hundred. He was the last of that quaternion 
of Methodists who stand foremost in its annals— 
Wesley, Whitefield, Coke, and Asbury—and no man 
has done more for Christianity in America than this 
heroic soul. (From Hurst’s History of Methodism.) 


CHAPTER IX 
BEGINNING OF METHODISM IN CANADA 


In the beginning of Methodism in Canada, Laurence 
Coghlan, one of Wesley’s preachers, had a part. He 
came over in 1765, and preached for a time in New- 
foundland. In Nova Scotia there were Methodists 
from Yorkshire, England, among the settlers in 1772- 
75. Ata revival in 1779 one William Black, Jr., was 
converted. He soon began to preach with results. 
In 1783 loyalists came from the United States, among 
whom were Methodists from John Street Church, 
New York city. Black, receiving a letter from Wesley 
speaking of Dr. Coke’s intended visit to the United 
States, set off to meet him at the Christmas Confer- 
ence of. 1784 in Baltimore. 

“Moved by Black’s appeal, Dr. Coke ordained Free- 
born Garrettson and James Oliver Cromwell for Nova 
Scotia. In February, 1785, they sailed for Halifax. 
In that city Garrettson opened his mission, and Crom- 
well at Shelburne. Black, returning, preached in Bos- 
ton, where so great was the interest awakened that 
thousands flocked to his ministry and he was detained 
several weeks in an extensive revival. Garrettson 
zealously extended his labors throughout the province, 
braving danger and hardship, winning many souls for 
Christ. 

“The First General Meeting of the itinerants was 
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held in Halifax, October 1oth, 1786, in the expectation 
of greeting Dr. Coke. He had sailed from Gravesend, 
September 24th, with two preachers for Nova Scotia, 
but by furious gales was driven to the West Indies. 

“Black, Garrettson, Cromwell, William Grandine, 
John and James Mann took counsel together. They 
had gathered about five hundred members—forty in 
Halifax, sixty at Horton, Windsor and Cornwallis; 
one hundred at Annapolis, Granville and Digby; nearly 
three hundred at Shelburne. In most of these places 
church building was begun. 

“The New York Conference, in 1791, appointed 
several additional preachers to Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick—Thomas Whitehead, William Early, Ben- 
jamin Fidler, John Cooper, John Ragan and James 
Boyd. These were followed by a few others later 
ONG FE hie 
““ Tf spared, I shall see Canada before I die,’ said 
Bishop Asbury in 1809; but not until 1811 was his 
hope realized. 

““On Monday, July ist,’ says Rev. H. Boehm, his 
travelling companion, ‘we reached the Indian village 
of St. Regis, on the St. Lawrence, with Rev. Bela 
Smith, of Cornwall, for our guide. We crossed the 
river in romantic style. The Indians lashed three 
canoes together and put our horses in them—their 
fore feet in one canoe and their hind feet in another. 
It was a novel load—three canoes, three passengers, 
three horses and four Indians. We were a long time 
crossing, nearly three miles, and did not reach the 
other side—Cornwall—until late in the evening. The © 
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Indians claimed an additional dollar each, which we 
cheerfully paid. About midnight we reached the hos- 
pitable home of Evan Roise, where the Presiding 
Elder, Henry Ryan, met us.’ ‘I called,’ says the 
Bishop, in his diary, ‘on Father Dulmage; Bro. Hicks 
lodged with David Breckenridge, and we rode twelve 
miles before breakfast to Elizabethtown.’ 

“ “Sunday, in a large unfinished house, we met at 
8 o'clock for love feast—about a thousand souls.’ 

“He preached and held love feasts on his way to 
Kingston, where he preached in the new chapel on 
the 15th. ‘Our ride has brought us through some of 
the finest country I have seen—timber of noble size, 
cattle well shaped and well fed, the crops abundant on 
a most fruitful soil. Surely this is a land the Lord 
hath blessed. The pain in my foot is so severe that I 
cannot much enjoy the great kindness of these people.’ 
Lameness prevented the Bishop continuing his journey 

_westward; he took boat for Sackett’s Harbor, thence 
to Conference at Paris, N. Y. 

“Canadian Methodism is Mehta to Asbury for its 
first missionaries, for a personal visit and deep inter- 
est in the work and effectual efforts to promote it. In 
humility and self-sacrifice he sought to exemplify the 
spirit of Christ. In zeal and incessant journeyings 
he proved himself a worthy follower of the Founder 
of Methodism and won grateful acknowledgment 
from his rapidly increasing people.” (From J. E. 
Sanderson's The First Century of Methodism in 
Canada.) 


CHAPTER X 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS IN PIONEER 
DAYS 


FRONTIER DANCING 


Younc Bangs had been educated to esteem that 
recreation as quite innocent. It was approved by his 
father and by the strictest Christians of the settle- 
ment, as was also the use of intoxicating liquors. A 
considerable community of Scotch Seceders had, by 
this time, settled in the neighborhood, and no more 
rigid sect was known in the nation; yet the evening 
ball and the social dram had their fullest practical 
sanction. Almost every week, in the long leisure of 
the autumn and winter nights, a dancing assembly for 
the young people of the settlement was held. Religion 
itself gave countenance to these occasions. At about 
ten o’clock p. mM. the father of the house, attended by 
the aged members of his family, would enter the ball- 
room with the old family Bible, brought from the 
fatherland, in his hand. The dancers would pause 
with reverence, listen to a chapter, join in a long psalm, 
hear a longer prayer, and then, after a few words of 
religious counsel, resume the sport with a hearty 
“Good night” to the retiring elders; and the hilarity of 
the company kept pace with the remaining hours till 
the dawn. The pastor himself would sometimes — 
attend these occasions, and after the prayer would 
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take his leave of the dance-room with the apostolic 
benediction ! 


DramM-DRINKING 


As for dram-drinking, the good repute of a family 
for hospitality was forfeited if it offered not the bottle 
to every visitor. Drunkenness, of course, could not 
but be frequent in such temptations; but, though 
treated with much lenity, it was discreditable. The 
most rigid of the Seceders were sometimes overtaken 
by it; and if they fell into the fault on Saturdays, 
which was most commonly the case, they were likely 
to be detected the next day, for their strict consciences 
would not allow them to shave on Sundays, and 
their neglected faces would tell the story in the 
congregation. Their old pastor, a man of mighty 
authority, would sometimes point them out publicly, 
and thunder at their self-convicted sins; not so much, 
however, because they had been drunk, as because 
they had deferred their self-indulgence till Saturday, 
and thereby risked the right observance of the Sab- 
bath. He himself had his freaks with the bottle, and 
was kindly disposed toward such frailties, if they 
were only not allowed to interfere with his kirk 
rights over the people. On town-meeting days and 
all secular holidays a large liberty was allowed, and 
many a grave Seceder availed himself of it among his 
hilarious juniors. 


CUSTOMS OF THE METHODISTS 


After his conversion, Nathan Bangs began to open 
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the day school he taught with prayer. This was 
strongly resisted. He was railed upon in the streets 
and even threatened with violence. He conformed 
himself to the severest customs of the Methodists. 
He had prided himself on his fine personal appear- 
ance, and had dressed in the full fashion of the times, 
with ruffled shirt, and long hair in a cue. He now 
ordered his laundress to take off his ruffles; his long 
hair shared the same fate, not, however, without the 
remonstrances of his pious sister, who deemed this 
rigor unnecessary, and admired his young but manly 
form with a sister’s pride. He was received into 
the society of the Methodists. He had considered 
them unworthy of his regard; he now considered 
himself unworthy of theirs, and took his place among 
them with deep humility. “When I became ac- 
quainted with the ‘General Rules,” he says, “I was 
struck with their scriptural character, and could not 
but remark the truth of Mr. Wesley’s saying: ‘All 
these, we know, the Spirit of God writes on truly 
awakened hearts.’ Before I knew these Rules, as in 
the Methodist Discipline, or any of the rules of that 
Discipline, the Holy Spirit had written most of them 
on my heart.” 


Tue Meruopists REGARDED AS FANATICS 


Nathan Bangs, referring to conditions in Ulster 
County, New York, near the close of the eighteenth 
century, wrote: “Dancing, card-playing, and gay as- 
sociations with the young people, and the almost uni- 
versal custom of drinking ardent spirits (though sel- 
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dom to excess) drove all serious thoughts from my 
mind. 

“There was no regular religious worship yet in 
the settlement, but a Methodist itinerant occasionally 
reached us and gave us a sermon, and a small Meth- 
odist class met in the neighborhood. These people 
were considered, by those with whom I associated, 
as fanatics, and were treated with contempt. I would 
sometimes, however, go to hear their preacher, and 
I remember one Sabbath morning I was sitting in 
the little assembly, listening with much sobriety to 
the sermon, when a witty young man at my side, with 
whom I had been on a ‘frolic’ a few evenings before, 
whispered in my ear a jocose allusion to the gay 
occasion, whereupon we both burst into an immod- 
erate laugh, an irreverence which I never allowed 
myself to be guilty of willingly. The preacher 
stopped, stamped his foot, and said, “There is no 
laughing in hell!’ I was ashamed of my conduct; 
but it was only an example of the manners of the time 
in the treatment of the Methodists.” (From Ste- 
vens s Life of Nathan Bangs.) 


CHAPTER XI 


METHODIST CHURCHES AND SERVICES A 
CENTURY AGO 


PLAIN CHURCHES 


Meruoptst churches in the early times were per- 
fectly plain. The interior walls were whitewashed, 
but kept neat by frequent use of lime and brush. The 
woodwork of the pulpit and gallery fronts and sup- 
porting columns was also white. The seats were slate- 
colored or drab, or in some cases a dark green with 
chocolate or mahogany-colored trimmings on the top. 
The floor was uncarpeted, sometimes sanded; on the 
altar and pulpit stairs there was generally a plain 
carpet. Light was furnished by lamps in which sperm 
oil was burned. In the altar were two settees, usu- 
ally wooden-seated, and a few chairs, and a plain 
table, perhaps of mahogany or cherry, as were also 
the altar-rail and book-board. In most cases the pul- 
pit was high, resting on one pillar, and was reached 
by a flight of steps generally on one side only; it was 
also small, giving but little room for any but the offi- 
ciating minister. A tall eight-sided goblet, with three — 
sides removed, will give a good idea of its appearance. 
In some cases there was a sounding board over the 
pulpit, looking like a great extinguisher, but with a 
flat surface beneath. The book-board was without — 
a cushion, and on it rested a Bible and hymn book, — 
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neither of them gilt-edged. The windows were gen- 
erally furnished with green outside blinds, and in 
some cases on the men’s side there were between 
them rows of pegs on which hats could be hung. A 
clock was attached to the gallery opposite the pulpit, 
and behind it sat the choir, the most of whom were 
members of society. 


MEN AnD WomeEN Sat APART 


The Discipline of the church at that time contained 
the following question and answer: “Is there any 
exception to the rule, ‘Let the men and women sit 
apart’? There is no exception. Let them sit apart 
in all of our churches.” The middle aisle, if there 
was one, or a partition half-way between the two 
aisles, was a dividing line over which neither sex 
dared to trespass. If in the course of the services a 
man ignorantly or intentionally seated himself on the 
women’s side, the sexton or one of the trustees would 
go to him even in the middle of the sermon and ask 
him to go to his proper place. The women’s side 
would frequently be crowded, while there were vacant 
seats among the men, but the rule must not be relaxed. 


Mopest APPAREL 


The Methodists of that day were plain in apparel. 
Many of the men, especially the older ones, wore 
straight coats and white cravats without any knot 
in front. What were called Quaker or coal-scuttle 
bonnets, made of drab or black silk or satin, were the 
headgear of the older sisters; the younger wore plain 
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straw or other material, of simple shape, and without 
flower or feather or bow or any ribbon except what 
was necessary for ties. Simple neatness was the 
general rule. 

There were three sermons on the Lord’s Day—at 
10:30 A. M., at 3 P. M., and in the evening at 6:30 in 
the winter, 7:30 in the summer, and 7 in the fall and 
spring. The afternoon congregations were at least as 
large as any. Sunday school met at 9 A. M. and 1:30 
p. M., and the children occupied the galleries with 
their teachers at both the morning and afternoon serv- 
ices, unless especially excused at the request of their 
parents. 

The idea that Methodist preaching in those days was 
of an exceedingly hortatory character, though in some 
respects correct, must be received with much allowance. 
Very solid doctrinal sermons were often preached, in 
which Scripture was largely quoted, with frequent 
reference to chapter and verse. Many were of a 
polemical or controversial tone. Calvinism in its un- 
adulterated form was still taught in many pulpits, and 
the minds of the people were often bewildered and their 
spiritual welfare periled by questions concerning de- 
crees, foreknowledge, election, and reprobation and 
perseverance. Old Methodists enjoyed it when their 
preachers gave these errors a shrewd and hearty blow, 
and shouted almost as much over the defeat of John 
Calvin as over the conversion of souls, because they — 
believed the one would prepare the way for the other. 
(From Seaman’s Annals of New York Methodism.) — 





CHAPTER XI 


ESTIMATES OF ASBURY AND HIS CO- 
LABORERS 


CONQUERORS OF A CONTINENT 


Tue American War, even before the outbreak of 
hostilities, was the background of the present sec- 
tions of Wesley’s Journal. Both in England and New 
England politicians were beating plowshares into 
swords. The Church, too feeble or too deeply com- 
promised to interpose, gazed with unseeing eyes on 
the moral problems involved. Meanwhile, two men 
of Providence wrestled with the situation: John 
Wesley saved England; Francis Asbury, in the same 
sense and by exactly similar means, saved America. 
Asbury, in labors, suffering, spiritual force, intensity 
and persistency of purpose, and absolute selflessness, 
rivaled, if he did not outrival, Wesley. Through 
mother, master, and early friends; through the evan- 
gelical clergy heard in the old parish church of West 
Bromwich and Methodist preachers heard in the great 
hollow near Wednesbury, he became a faithful replica 
of Wesley. His novitiate began under Alexander 
Mather. His school of athletic fitness for a prodi- 
_ gious physical task was his Methodist master’s forge. 
His theological college was his mother’s class meet- 
_ ing, in which also he learned and practised the mystery 
of extempore prayer and exposition. His brotherly 
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oversight of his master’s son taught him the true 
pastor’s art, and won for him a life-long friendship. 
Another companion of early youth, Richard What- 
coat, saintly and faithful, became coadjutor-bishop 
of his old age. 

In four English appointments (1766 to 1770) As- 
bury learned the “Methodist plan’—itinerancy, early 
morning, lay, and field preaching, society meetings, 
Quarterly Meeting finance, Conference rule and dis- 
cipline—the value of time, method, health, books, 
music, and the incessant breaking of new ground. 
Inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost, he attended the 
Bristol Conference of 1771, and was accepted as a 
volunteer. His circuit was America. He went satu- 
rated with Wesley’s thoughts, resolutely set on carry- 
ing out the “Methodist plan.” Within a fortnight 
after his arrival in New York he was facing colleagues 
who urged him to settle in the occupied cities. But 
he had heard the call of the wilderness and of the 
Lord of the wilderness. “Calm and dauntless, he 
declared himself fixed to the Methodist plan.” For 
nearly fifty years he was the outrider of an ever- 
growing army of apostolic men who knew neither 
self nor fear, who conquered a continent and covered 
it with a network of circuits and Conferences. (Ne-— 
hemiah Curnock, Editor of John Wesley's Journal.) 


BisHor Asspury AS NatHAN Bancs Saw Him 
IN 1804 ah 


BY 

Nathan Bangs arrived in New York in time for 
the Conference of June, 1804. “I was gratified,” he 
a 
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writes, “at seeing so many of the preachers, especially 
Bishop Asbury, (whose venerable aspect and digni- 
fied manners filled me with admiration). I noticed, 
however, that his preaching was quite discursive, if 
not disconnected, a fact attributed to his many cares 
and unintermitted travels, which admitted of little or 
no study; but his manner was singularly imposing; 
he was grave and commanding, his voice sonorous, 
and his delivery attended with peculiar force and 
majesty. He seemed like a great military commander 
who had been crowned by many victories. He slid 
from one subject to another without system. He 
abounded in illustrations and anecdotes. I got a 
very exalted opinion of him, though I was somewhat 
disappointed in his preaching. My reverence for him 
was profound; he represented the whole church, for 
he was its chief minister and its chief laborer. In 
the Conference he presided with great wisdom, dis- 
patch, and dignity, and treated the young preachers 
as a father.” Asbury was now but about fifty-seven 
- years old, but had lived the lives of half a score of 
ordinary men; his brow was indented, his face 
weather-worn, his locks gray, and his aspect was that 
of a septuagenarian; no man in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of the New World had labored and suffered as 
he had, and none had achieved greater results. The 
growing host of itinerant preachers beheld him with 
admiration and wonder, as he hastily passed over his 
long routes—meeting them ever and anon for a few 
days, and then disappearing on the frontier or in the 
distant north or south—night and day sounding the 
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trumpet of the gospel, and hastening forward as if 
the final Judgment were about to break upon the 
world. (From Stevens’s Life of Nathan Bangs.) 


Francis Aspury’s LABors 


It has been estimated that in his American ministry 
he preached about 16,500 sermons, or at least one a 
day, and traveled about 270,000 miles, or 6,000 miles 
a year; that he presided in no less than 224 Annual 
Conferences, and ordained more than 4,000 preachers. 
In these days of superb railway expresses, of swift 
river steamers, and of palatial hotels it is next to. 
impossible to imagine the hardship and peril which 
all this involved. In the days of Asbury the rivers 
were without bridges, the wilderness a stranger to 
the beaten highway. The cabin of the frontiersman 
was a rude structure of logs, often with but a single 
room with the naked earth as its floor. Our pioneer 
bishop was obliged to swim the rivers with his horse, to 
trail his own way through the unsurveyed wilderness, 
and for long periods at a time to suffer all the priva- 
tion and hardship of a rude and insufficient hospitality. 
From many incidents recorded in his Journal, con- 
sider the following general description given of his 
entertainment in Kentucky and Tennessee in 1803: 
“No room to retire to; that in which you sit com- 
mon to all, crowded with women and children; the 
fire occupied for cooking; much and long-loved soli- 
tude not to be found, unless you choose to run out into 
the woods in the rain. Six months in the year, for 
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thirty-two years, I have had to submit occasionally 
to what can never be agreeable to me. The people 
are the kindest souls in the world; but kindness will 
not make a crowded log-cabin, twelve feet by ten, 
agreeable. . . . I pity those who cannot distinguish 
between the pope of Rome and a Methodist bishop, 
who has the power given him of riding five thousand 
miles a year, at a salary of eighty dollars, through 
summer heat and winter cold, traveling in all weather, 
preaching in all places, his best covering from the rain 
often but a blanket, his best fare for six months in 
the twelve coarse kindness, and his reward from too 
many, suspicion, envy, and murmurings all the year 
round.” (From G. P. Mains’s Francis Asbury.) 


‘ASBURY’S CHARACTER 


“His deadness to the world, to human applause, to. 
riches and honors, and his deep devotion to God, made 
an impression upon all who witnessed his spirit and 
conduct that he was actuated by the purest and most 
elevated motives.” It was this “which gave him such 
a control over both preachers and people as enabled 
him to discharge the high trusts confided to him with 
so much facility and to much general satisfaction. 
Hence the apparent ease with which he managed the 
complicated machinery of Methodism, guided the 
councils of the Conferences, fixed the stations of the 
ministers, and otherwise exercised his authority for the 
general good of the entire body.” (Bangs’s History of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.) 
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A GRAND CHRISTIAN APOSTLE 


A grander specimen of a Christian apostle than 
Francis Asbury the world has never had. Much as 
we revere the memory of Wesley, we regard Asbury 
with almost equal veneration. Among the self-deny- 
ing, laborious Christian ministers of the past eighteen 
hundred years, we believe Francis Asbury has no 
superiors and but few that can be considered equals. 
And yet how little does the Christian Catholic Church, 
indeed how little does the Methodist section of it, 
know concerning the great, because good, old man! 
(From Luke Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley.) 


Tue Dest DuE THE CrrcuIT RIDERS 


The Methodist Church plays a great part in many 
lands; and yet I think I can say that in none other 
has it played so great and peculiar a part as here in 
the United States. Its history is indissolubly inter- 
woven with the history of our country for the six 
score years since the constitutional convention made 
us really a nation. Methodism in America entered 
on its period of rapid growth just about the time of 
Washington’s first presidency. Its essential democ- 
racy, its fiery and restless energy of spirit, and the 
wide play that it gave to individual initiative, all 
tended to make it peculiarly congenial to a hardy and 
virile folk, democratic to the core, prizing individual 
independence above all earthly possessions, and en- 
gaged in the rough and stern work of conquering a_ 
continent. Methodism spread among the old com-_ 
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munities and long-settled districts of the Atlantic tide 
water; but its phenomenal growth was from these 
regions westward. The whole country is under a 
debt of gratitude to the Methodist circuit riders, the 
Methodist pioneer preachers, whose movement west- 
ward kept pace with the movement of the frontier, 
who shared all the hardships in the life of the fron- 
tiersman, while at the same time ministering to that 
frontiersman’s spiritual needs, and seeing that his 
pressing material cares and the hard and grinding 
poverty of his life did not wholly extinguish the divine 
fire within his soul. (Address at American Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C., by Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States.) 


A SprirituaL ATLAS 


If in this way I shall have awakened a new interest 
in the pioneer preacher and bishop, who for half a 
century, like a spiritual Atlas, bore the American con- 
tinent on his shoulders; who in his day builded altars 
in almost every city and town in the United States 
and kindled thereon fires which have not yet gone 
- out; who heralded the doctrine of human democracy 
when the nation was in the throes of a gigantic con- 
flict with Paternalism and Aristocracy; who incul- 
cated respect for law and created ideals of righteous- 
ness and citizenship along the mountain roads, and 
through the trackless forest, where Civilization walked 
with slow yet conquering step; who kept Hope alive 
in thousands of hearts where Despair ever stood at 
the door with a coffin; who startled the impenitent 
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to action, halted the reckless in their mad pursuit after 
forbidden pleasures, comforted myriads in their sor- 
rows and agonies, and like a tender mother cherished 
multitudes from New Hampshire to the Southern sea 
who had received the remission of their sins; and 
who sowed the seeds which growing up have made 
Methodism in its history, its spirit, and its purpose 
an American church, my purpose will have been ac- 
complished. (From President E. S. Tipple’s The 
Heart of Asbury’s Journal.) 


CuieF MaKer oF A Great RELIGIOUS COMMON- 
WEALTH 


American Methodists have neither used nor hon- 
ored the memory of Asbury as they should. There is 
inexcusable ignorance of his great work and of his 
great claims upon Americans in general. There is, 
indeed, a persistent tradition which keeps his name 
familiar, and which suggests that he is entitled to 
an indefinite place in the category of innumerable 
saints, but there is no distinct and vital perception of — 
the man as the chief maker of a great religious com- 
monwealth of which all Americans are either members 
or beneficiaries. (From Dr. H. M. DuBose’s Francis 
Asbury.) 


A WorKMAN AND LEADER 


Francis Asbury has done for America what John — 
Wesley did for England. Chiefly on horseback he 
traveled for forty-five years the Coast States as Wes- © 
ley’s assistant and as bishop of the Methodist Epis- _ 
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copal Church, penetrating the territory of the central 
South and furnishing material for the historian 
scarcely less valuable than that furnished by his great 
exemplar. He lived with the richest and poorest of 
the colonists. . . . Married only to the church, 
his life was as full of labor, danger, and Christian 
sacrifice of every sort as the life of anyone who has 
wrought for Christ since the days of Paul. 

On, ‘ever on, planting churches, sending out pastors, 
sharing all he had with his preachers, he came to 
threescore years and ten with a wasted body which 
could no longer obey his masterful will. Dying in 
holy peace, his sons in the gospel revere him as they 
revere Wesley, believing that in no age has God given 
to his church two purer, nobler, or more successful 
workmen and leaders. (Introduction to Mains’s 
Francis Asbury by Bishop D. A. Goodsell.) 


PreEerLEss Amonc His FELLows 


Francis Asbury, in his lifelong singleness of pur- 
pose, in his untiring diligence, in his heroic patience 
under appalling difficulties, in his practical statesman- 
ship, in his seerlike grasp of the future, in a piety that 
burned with undying flame, in achieved results of 
his ministry, is easily peerless among his fellows. 
If in any sense it is fitting to speak of Washington as 
the “Father of his Country,” it is equally fitting to 
designate Asbury as the Chief Apostle of American 
Christianity. (Dr. George P. Mains.) 


EouaL To A THousAND MEN 
Beginning his itinerant ministry at seventeen, 
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Francis Asbury ended it in his seventy-first year. 
During that time it is estimated that he averaged a 
sermon or an exhortation a day. The extent of his 
journeys during his ministry of forty-five years in 
the United States was equal, upon an average, to the 
circumference of the globe every five years—and 
this by private conveyance, mainly horseback. Dur- 
ing the last thirty-two years of his life he presided 
in two hundred and thirty-four Annual Conferences, 
and ordained about four thousand ministers. 

To him has been justly applied the remark of a 
British essayist, that it is vain to talk of men numer- 
ically: if the passions of a man are exalted to a 
summit like the majestic steadiness with which Saint 
Paul points out the single object of his life, and the 
unquenchable courage with which he walks toward it, 
he is a thousand men! (From Holland N. McTyeire’s 
History of Methodism.) 


In ADMINISTRATIVE ABILITY WorTHY TO RANK 
witTH RICHELIEU AND C&SAR 


Asbury was one of those men of extraordinary, of 
anomalous greatness, in estimating whom the histor- 
ian is compelled to use terms which would be irrele- 


vant, as hyperbole, to most men with whom he has i 


to deal. His discrimination of character was marvel- 


ous; his administrative talents would have placed him, — 
in civil government or in war, by the side of Richelieu — 
or Cesar, and his success placed him unquestionably — 
at the head of the leading characters of American — 
ecclesiastical history. No one man has done more | 
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for Christianity in the western hemisphere. (From 
Stevens's History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.) 


WESLEY’s Power AS AN EVANGELIST 


“The church was dead, and Wesley awakened it; 
the poor were neglected, and Wesley sought them 
out; the gospel was shrunken into formulas, and 
Wesiey flung it fresh upon the air once more in the 
speech of common men; the air was stagnant and 
fetid; he cleared and purified it by speaking always 
and everywhere the word of God; and men’s spirits 
responded, leaped at the message, and were made 
wholesome as they comprehended it. . . . Unquestion- 
ably, this man altered and in his day governed the 
spiritual history of England and the English-speaking 
race on both sides of the sea . . . John Wesley’s 
place in history is the place of the evangelist who is 
also a master of affairs. The evangelization of the 
world will always be the road to fame and power, but 
only to those who take it seeking, not these things, 
but the kingdom of God; and if the evangelist be 
what John Wesley was, a man poised in spirit, deeply 
conversant with the natures of his fellow men, studi- 
ous of the truth, sober to think, prompt and yet not 
rash to act, apt to speak without excitement, and yet 
with a keen power of conviction, he can do for an- 
other age what John Wesley did for the eighteenth 
: century.” (John Wesley's Place in History, by Wood- 


| : 
row Wilson.) 


METHODISTS OF AMERICA 
What Embury, Strawbridge, and Asbury Began 


1771, first statistics reported, year Asbury came, 316. 

1816, year of Francis Asbury’s death, 695 preachers and 
214,235 members. 

1916, Centenary of Bishop Asbury’s death, and 150 years 
from the formation of the first Methodist society, 

47,082 preachers, 69,147 churches, _ 8,268,757 members. 


METHODIST BODIES OF AMERICA AT THE*BEGINNING OF 1916 





































Itinerant ete, 
ens Churches inelu 
Ministers Probationers 
Methodist Episcopal*..........0......-.00000 20,497 30,375 4,033 ,614 
Methodist Episcopal, South*.................. 7,440 17,232 2,102,065 
African Methodist Episcopal... .... cH 5,000 6,000 620,000 
African Methodist Episcopal Zi np 3,522 3,180 568 , 608 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 3,072 3,196 240,798 
Methodist Protestant... 1,410 2,400 201,110 
Free Methodist. ... 1,293 1,171 35,032 
Wolage Methodist. . yy) 0 675 20,500 
Union American Methodist Episcopal. .......... 170 225 20,000 
Congregational Methodist....................- 337 333 15,529 
Primitive Methodist..................00cc ee ee 74 94 8,400 
African Union Methodist Protestant............ 200 125 4, 
Zion Union Apostolic...) .0.2.....0. cee cece ee 33 45 3,059 
Reformed Union Methodist Episcopal........... 30 32 
New Congregational Methodist...... .......... 59 35 1,782 
Independent Methodist...... rte oats akan hanes 2 2 1,161 
Total for the United States.............. 43,979 65, 120 7,878,158 
Methodist Church of Canada.................. 2,871 3,782 376,761 
PotakinvAmerica Meio es os ice sauce ae 46,850 68 ,902 8,254,919 
Methodist Church of Japanf................... 232 245 13,8388 
Grand total for American Methodism. .... 47,082 69, 147 8,268,757 
i 
METHODISM IN THE WORLD IN 1o15 | 
Methodists of America,..........000eceeeeees 47,082 69, 147 8,268,757 i 
Methodists of Great Britain................... 6,294 25 ,956 1,253,118 
Methodists of Australasia...................05 1,183 5,606 174,096 
Grand total for the world............. .. 54,559 | 100,709 -| 9,695,971 








* Include foreign mission returns. 
t Organized of missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Brion 


Church, South, and the Methodist Church of Canada, 
ESTIMATE OF METHODIST POPULATION IN THE WORLD 


United States and Canada, members, Lauria atin and a Caney ao tehore matabaee 28,940, 4 
Great Britain and Australasia “|! ® 7/136, m0 i 
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